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than his little speech to the National Press Club it would 
be hard ‘to find. ‘‘I have never wanted office,” he said, 
“but I have been in office since I was twenty-one. When 
I look back over my fifty-five years of life and see how 
every good thing has come to me and very little evil, it 
seems to me that I ought to brace myself against what 
might come in the future to offset the good luck that has 
attended me before.’’ Next to a winner the world loves 
a good loser, and a man who can go out of office in such 
circumstances as those which surrounded the President’s 
retirement in so cheerful a frame of mind will never lack 
friends. His predecessor and former friend remarked at 
the end of his stormy career that he had had “a corking 
time,’’ whatever that may mean, and he also gained the 
admiration of the sporting world, which in such matters 
includes us all. But success is a very effective and agree- 
able salve to the wounds of struggle, while he who fails 
must find his medicines within his own soul. Evidently 
this can be done, and, as we see our late President taking 
his seat in the cool and quiet shade of the Yale Law 
School, our hearts will go with him for a brave and buoy- 


ant man. 
wt 


THE most impressive thing about the accession of a new 
President is that the most impressive part of it is not 
impressive at all. It is taken for granted that the retire- 
ment of one executive and the inauguration of another, 
accompanied as it is with the most momentous and far- 
reaching change of policies, affect not the least the stability 
of government, bring no peril to our institutions and pa- 
triotisms; in fact, illustrate and strengthen them. That 
this is commonplace is the impressive thing. The worst 
that could be said of an institution would be that it was 
a one-man affair in requiring continuity of service for 
continuity of life. In some cases long terms of office are 
desirable, but on other grounds than that the cause they 
serve would go to pieces without them, or that it is not 
productive enough to fill their places. When this has to 
be urged, an indictment, not a compliment, has been 
implied. ‘The successful minister whose work goes to 
pieces after he leaves it has shown that his success was 
illusory. Of such men it may be said that “in themselves 
their pride lies buried, for at a frown they in their glory 
die.” When the time comes that change is indicated, 
the longer it is postponed the harder its consummation 
will be, and the greater the strain on the organization 
to demonstrate self-dependence. It is a glorious cause 
that commands leaders, and is always able to raise up 
leaders to be commanded. 


PRroF. MUENSTERBERG has brought into new light- the 
familiar fact of monotony-labor which we have been ac- 
customed to think deadening, mechanizing, and destruc- 
tive of individual initiative and well-being. He has 
shown that in many cases rapid and long-continued 
performance of a task, entirely mechanical and uninter- 
esting to the beholder, is not without interest and pleasure 
to the operative. We have seen people at such tasks 
who have not looked or behaved at all as they should, 
according to the theory unquestioningly accepted. They 
had pride in their skill, and were far from being like the 
cogs of a wheel. Now we are told of most extreme in- 
stances of such deadening toil in which men and women 


found interest because they saw the matter from the inside, . 


and entered regions of ingenuity and possibility which 
the observer could not appreciate. The conclusion is 
that minutely sub-divided labor does not deserve the 
responsibility put upon it, since many laborers do not suffer 
the effects counted inevitable, and that the question be- 
comes psychological, one of selection of persons capable 
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of assimilating employment in question, rather than moral, 
one of doing away with such labor. Whether the work is 
endurable depends on the person and not the sameness. 
This accords with experience in other parts of life. Some 
men could not produce regularly what the conduct of 
worship requires; to others regularity is but the channel 
wherein flow ever-freshening streams of opportunity. 
Ritual is deadening in the measure, not that it is ritual, 
but in the measure that people are so. If the observance 
of Sunday had been left to casual preference, its vitality, 
when observed, would not have been greater. But for 
its risk of monotony we should have by this time no Sun- 
day at all. 
Pad 


Tue Nemesis of prosperity was never more plainly 
shown than by Dr. Bradford in one of the Sunday after- 
noon lectures at the Harvard Medical School. We are 
protecting ourselves well from poisons from without, he 
said, and the laboring classes are freeing themselves from 
poisons generated within by the perspiration which 
hard work causes. ‘The man who rides instead of walking, 
however, and who does not exercise in other ways, throws 
the burden of excreting internal poisons upon the kidneys, 
hence their diseases, along with obesity, gout, hardening 
of the arteries, and apoplexy. The curse of labor seems 
to have been transferred to idleness. 


Fa 


A Scorcu theologian says: “The only defenders of the 
historicity of the central figure of the New Testament 
in these days are the liberals, or Unitarians; but the lib- 
eral, or Unitarian, conception of Christianity is not Chris- 
tianity at all as it has been understood in all the ages of 
its history.’”’ ‘True; but how about the ages of its future? 
The writer is correct in saying, ‘‘A great crisis is upon us.” 
There is no doubt which way it is turning. 


° 


The Natural and the Human Easter. 


The indestructibility of life is parabled before us a thou- 
sand ways. ‘Things have not come to pass by an evolu- 
tion so gradual as to dispense with the necessity of any 
creative force. As‘one of the scientists said, in discussing 
the annual address of the president of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, if the connection 
between the organic and the inorganic is made, it will not 
do away with the mystery of life: it will only show that 
there is no such thing as inorganic life. Such a discovery 
would simply push further back the entrance of creative 
energy into evolution. ; 

As we cannot dispense with this confidence in the pres- 
ence of life in all the past, so we cannot escape it for the 
future. We see no signs of its diminution. What 
appears death even in physical things is merely a transi- 
tion into other forms of life. The spring would be a festi- 
val if men had never thought of their own life or desired 
immortality. The reappearance of life in myriad forms 
inevitably becomes our recourse for metaphors when we 
think of Easter. The suggestion and inspiration of such 
parables are inexhaustible. f 

But they, nevertheless, do not exhaust the subject, 
and they are far from being sufficient to satisfy the mind. 
They carry thought down to physical levels, and suggest 
a sort of continuance of the soul as devoid of cheer and 
hope as extinction would be. If the metaphor of nature’s 
resurrections is read as metaphor, figuring to the eye a 
higher reality, it is inspiring; but, if it is read as prose, 
as description of the sort of immortality we may comfort 
ourselves with, the comfort is thin. To mix with the 
elements, and have thé tenuity of matter, may be satis- 
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look; but it is not answer enough to serve a really human 
desire. To join a choir invisible and be the gladness of 
a world is beautiful to contemplate now while we have 
consciousness, but it can scarcely be much pleasure to 
us when we have none. To celebrate such achievement 
as this would be like putting the minus quantity before 
our birthdays and expecting congratulations on our evap- 
oration. Flowers lend no such beauty to human life as 
they gain from human life. Their meaning lies not in 
themselves, but in their association, and to let all our 
thought at Easter run into language of birds and butter- 
flies is to court sentimentalism. 

The associations which make Easter the master festi- 
val of the human year are those which recall to us human 
nature and lives we have known. ‘The day is the more 
Christian the more it puts the matter so that our resurrec- 
tions naturally associate themselves with the one the early 
Christians rejoiced in, the more their resurrection suggests 
to us ours, for what crowds the churches is love for those 
“loved long since and Jost awhile.” Easter is a day of 
remembrance, and of remembrance in which sadness is 
framed in sweet recollections, in remembered virtues, in 
visits to the land of memory, and renewals of unsundered 
ties. It is the time when we take our hopes out of the 
limitations of sense into the realms of possibility, when 
we test our faiths not by physical proofs, but by their 
quality and their largeness. It is the time to count exam- 
ples that shine with light that never grows less, and to 
think of what life must be which in this imperfect stage 
can thus incarnate heavenly beauties of kindness and fidel- 
ity, of courage and unselfishness, of trust and insight, 
and can in the infinite multiplicity of creation present 
forms each without duplicate, each possessing in itself 
the assurance of imperishableness. 

Nor could Easter be rendered more sacred to us if it 
sought symbols of more heavenly sort. It speaks of an- 
gels and wings, and supernatural witnesses, and celestial 
joys, and visions of fair realms in other spheres, and feeds 
the imagination as nature feeds the sight with shapes of 
unearthly radiance. But even in this contrast with things 
above us there is as much wanting as with the contrast 
between the life of nature and ours. The representations 
run too far ahead, as before they fell too far behind. We 
do not want to be an angel and with the angels stand. We 
say with Shakespeare, “I grant I never saw a goddess 
move. My mistress, when she walks, treads on the 
ground”: we prefer to be where she is. A life not human 
enough is not satisfactory, and a life too much more than 
human is elusive. Even the imperfections of those we 
have known and loved make another life more possible 
to us than faultless lives with which it is commonly sup- 
posed heaven is peopled. We are emboldened to make 
the great adventure when we are not told of those who are 
so much better than we that we should never dare the 
leap into their presence. ‘The faults of friends above are 
like hands reached down to join ours and link our destinies 
with theirs. To suppose the people we have known 
prove to us that death is not their total end stirs a hope 
the examples of the saints never kindled. That they 
could have gained such pure excellencies, having such 
clear blemishes, imputes to them added merit. ‘Thinking 
of people, then, and in relation to more than their short 
and insufficient term of years here, is what in Easter makes 
us love the time and lift its song and hearten our faith. 

Then, from thinking of people we have known who 
have died, and yet left by their lives an assurance to us 
that they live, we go home to ourselves and our coming 
course. It is fortunate that no one can think steadily 
of his own death. But it is also fortunate that every one 
can think of it just enough to make his life better for it. 
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If Easter changes our attitude towards death, it is for 
nearer benefit than comes at time of death or with re- 
gard to those who have died. It is much more important 
to conquer death before it comes than afterwards, and for 
ourselves than for others. To swallow up death in vic- 
tory is a human process, and the prime direction of the 
resurrection of Jesus is nowhere better shown than in the 
sonnet which Prof. Palmer has brought from Shakespeare 
into this highest connection. 


“Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more; 
Then shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


The Evils of Suggestion. 


Have you never thought with a certain wonder of the 
ease with which the great villains in Shakespeare’s plays 
were enabled to procure tools to perform for them the 
most nefarious deeds? It seemed like going out and 
hailing the first man met to find in him a minion of dark- 
ness, an instrument of hell. So in our childish days we 
were led to believe that the Elizabethan people were a 
worse set of knaves and fools than are to be found in our 
time. 

But in the many great criminal trials of the past year, 
the frequency with which agents of crime and violence 
have been revealed as doing the work of others behind 
and above them, who reap a lion’s share of benefit, with 
a minimum of danger to themselves, leads us to believe 
that human nature has not changed much since Shake- 
speare’s time. The dynamiters, the bomb-throwers, 
the agents of graft, the corruptors and maligners, nearly 
all have proved to be puppets pulled by strings held in 
strong hands in superior situations. "These are the men 
with brains, with head forces to scheme and plan, who 
move inferior men about like pawns on a chess-board. 
Their tools are hands simply to execute their will, in- 
capable of voluntary and creative action. What is it 
that prepares these people for the abjectly subordinate 
part they play where the danger is so disproportionate 
to the reward? ‘The secret lies, as a witty French woman 
once observed, in the power of a strong mind over a weak 
one. All through history the marvel is seen of the de- 
pendent mind led in leading-strings by its captor,—the 
compliant, the easy, the yielding like putty in the fingers 
of the dominating and self-assertive. 

But behind this pliancy of the tool, this willingness 
to bear the brunt of crime and take its punishment to 
screen another, is a long course of preparation stretching 
into the darkness of heredity and prenatal conditions not 
to be traced,—the breaking down of moral fibre that 
secures subserviency along the line of least resistance. 
More and more are men groping for the root of moral 
delinquency and actual responsibility in these obscure 
places of human nature. We are content to name some 
of the phenomena of crime suggestion. A boy who sees 
a vivid murder scene in a moving picture show is inspired 
to go out and commit a crime, perhaps to murder a little 
playmate. ‘The part imagination plays in criminal life 
we do not begin to understand. Vague ideas on the sub- 
ject are floating in the popular mind, but it seems probable 
that imagination, corrupted, unclean, violent, plays a 
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large part in the preparation for the evil life, the yielding 
to the influence and direction of others for the execu- 
tion of desperate deeds. The city is the hot-bed of 
suggestion; it meets the boy at every street corner; it 
enters with him the door of the play-house, the variety 
show, the restaurant, a thousand enticing and alluring 
places. It guides him into the gang, makes of him a 
“hooligan,” a “‘cad,” a rough, opens to him the way of 
thieving, burglary, safe-cracking, and murder. Perhaps 
in the beginning he was without evil tendencies. He 
was only weak and easily influenced. 

There are men always on the lookout for such char- 
acters. They are never deceived. They mark their 
victim as soon as their eye falls on him. It is the case 
of the snake and the bird. ‘The end of the game is per- 
fectly sure unless some stronger power intervenes. ‘This 
is one of the causes of the great success of the Salvation 
Army. It furnishes a refuge, casts a protecting arm 
round thousands who are really unable to guide them- 
selves, who must be protected against tendencies which 
in themselves are not evil, but the cause of evil,—natures 
not originally corrupt, but fatally devoid of resisting 
powers. 

The ordinary modes of reform seem helpless before 
this poison that penetrates society insidiously. A pro- 
portion of the pupils of the day school and the Sunday- 
school enlist in the regiments of vice and crime. Who 
can tell how large a proportion? The frightful white 
slave traffic of our large cities shows the power of influence 
and suggestion. Over thirty thousand wretched, degraded 
girls, it is said, are under the malign power of six thousand 
of the vilest class of men in New York alone. We 
shudder and turn our eyes away from figures so tragic, 
that make accusations so horrible against large classes 
of society. Innate depravity cannot account for all. 
Ignorance and poverty, deception, craft, and guile, lay 
black colors on the picture; but above and beyond is 
the fatal ease with which vice overcomes the feeble and 
flaccid resisting tendency we call conscience and virtue. 
The influences for good that are themselves in the nature 
of suggestion are many, but less secret, more direct, and 
oftentimes more easily resisted. ‘The more the habit of 
evil influence is yielded to, the more tyrannical it becomes, 
like dram drinking or the use of chloral. We hear of 
“combines,” syndicates of vice and crime, banded to- 
gether under rules and constitutions of systems extending 
from the dens of vice up through the grades of society 
called respectable, where the head and front of the ‘“‘trust”’ 
is perhaps a person of quality, an officer high in public 
service, a person deemed impeccable in society, perhaps 
a church member who goes to the sanctuary every Lord’s 
day and prays and gives alms tothe poor. Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde are right there in the same pew with us, whose 
baleful power we little suspect. Perhaps he is a cheerful, 
bland person who robs the nation, the State, the country, 
the city, through his numerous underlings, who takes the 
wages of sin with his hand behind his back, while he 
condemns vice with his mouth. 

It is an abyss we shudder to look into; for its silent, 
subtle power, its insinuating and deadly methods, make 
it so hard to reach. Despair seizes upon the mind when 
we strive to find a remedy for the insidious and slimy 
thing. It is the clutch that holds not the body, but the 
mind. Heretofore we have had a great, simple, noble 
faith in the preventive and redeeming power of education. 
We have believed it regenerative, and have spread schools 
over the length and breadth of the land. ‘The conviction 
that ignorance is the mother of crime has spurred us to 
wonderful exertions in the cause of instruction. It is 
our boast that in the whole country there is no village 
without a church and a school-house. But unfortunately 
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facts have not borne us out in these great expectations. 
This fine enthusiasm has too often turned to disap- 
pointment. Our education has not been organized on 
moral and spiritual lines. There is an education of the 
intellect that turns to vice, as well-as one that turns to 
virtue. It may equip the burglar and bomb-thrower 
with tools as readily as it turns to the good of society. 
Its dangers, if less than its benefits, are still sufficiently 
appalling. Before it becomes the regenerator of society 
it must learn to strengthen the human will by methods 
not yet applied. 

What can religion do? How can it contend with this 
bodeful influence that creeps into all departments of 
life, all the fields of finance, of business, into government 
offices and police departments, and all parts of adminis- 
tration, even into legislative halls and senate chambers? 
It is like a virus in the blood, quiet, obscure, unnoticed 
until it breaks out in virulence and corruption. The 
weak-willed are often those most easily affected by relig- 
ious emotion. Its suggestions, however, are too often 
transitory, and leave no permanent impression. 

The question comes and lies primarily at the door 
of parents, pastors, and teachers. It goes back to an 
initial study of tendency and character in the young, 
which frequently develops without the real knowledge 
of those responsible and most deeply concerned in the 
unfolding of the young mind. ‘There are theorizers on 
almost every subject vital to human development; but 
who has devised a perfect scheme for the strengthening 
of the weak will, the pliant temper to resist the evils of 
suggestion, and the insidious approaches of influence 
that come in plausible, seductive forms like the evil one, 
disguising himself as an angel of light? 


Current Topics. 


Tue disclosures of flabor conditions, as affecting the — 
morality of working women in Illinois, made by the 
Illinois Vice Commission after an investigation carried 
on in Chicago, has aroused wide-spread interest in many 
other parts of the country. One of the conclusions that 
has been urged upon the commission is that the existence 
of the ‘white slave’’ evil is due largely to the small pay 
upon which women employed by mercantile and indus- 
trial establishments in the great cities are obliged to live. 
A dozen States have informed Lieut.-Gov. O’Hara of 
Illinois of their purpose to avail themselves of the data 
furnished by the Illinois investigators, and to devise plans 
for independent inquiries as the basis for legislative action 
to remedy the situation. It is planned by Mr. O’Hara 
to call a conference of governors in Washington for a 
discussion of the conclusions reached by the commission 
of which he is the chairman, and for the adoption of a 
common programme of activity in the direction of reform. 


e 


THE attitude of the United States toward the disturbing 
elements in some of the Latin-American republics, and 
especially those of Central America, was outlined in a 
notable statement issued from the White House on March 
11. After declaring the desire of the United States for 
the friendship, confidence, and co-operation of all the 
Central and South American republics, the President 
pointed out that such relations are possible only on the 
basis of “just government, based upon law, and not upon 
arbitrary or irregular force,” and continues: “We can 
have no sympathy with those who seek to seize the power 
of government to advance their own personal interest 
or ambition. We are the friends of?peace, but we know 
that there can be no lasting or stable peace in such cir- 
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cumstances.” The publication of the document, it is 
hoped in Washington, will have a deterrent effect upon 
the authors of a revolutionary movement, which evidently 
is designed to embroil the nations-of Central America 
in fresh turmoil, to no purpose except a desire for a change 
of administration, prompted by selfish motives. 


& 


AN important measure—the logical conclusion of the 
successful campaign which the Liberals have waged against 
the House of Lords—was foreshadowed in the House of 
Commons on March 13, when Prime Minister Asquith 
broached a plan to make the upper chamber “a true and 
impartial judicial authority.” Other official statements 
on the subject disclosed the intention of the government 
to terminate the present status of the House of Lords 
within the life of the present Parliament, and to substitute 
for it a chamber of elected peers, which under no circum- 
stances shall possess the power of absolute veto. In 
defining the government’s position on the momentous 
issue, Postmaster-General Samuel informed Parliament 
that the “old constitutional arrangement was shattered 
when some three or four years ago the House of Lords 
rejected the budget. Everything that has since happened 
in the rearrangement of our constitutional system,” con- 
tinued the Postmaster-General, “‘is a direct, legitimate, 
and inevitable consequence of that arbitrary and reac- 
tionary proceeding.” 

rd 


THE plans of the German imperial government to aug- 
ment the military resources of the country by an extraor- 
dinary appropriation of between $250,000,000 and 
$300,000,000, has precipitated a lively controversy in 
the German press, and the attacks upon the vast project 
indicate a strength of opposition which may seriously 
hamper or even defeat it. The hostility of the Socialists 
to any scheme of military expansion may well be dis- 
counted; but so strong is the sentiment against the 
suggested expenditures that even some of the princes of 
the empire are said to have conveyed to Berlin a distinct 
indication of their unwillingness to sanction an addition 
to the weight of the burden under which Germany already 
is staggering. The Socialists are making capital of the 
contention that the government’s pledge that most of 
the new taxation will come from the great estates, including 
those of the reigning houses, is plainly based upon im- 
possible conditions, and that those sources of revenue are 
capable of supplying only a small fraction of the money 


contemplated. 
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In France, despite an unmistakable popular approval of 
the government’s project for an augmentation of military 
expenditures and the strengthening of the army by a 
restoration of the three-year term of service, a strong 
sentiment is developing among the universities against 
the proposed policy. Ina recent plea for careful consider- 
ation of the step outlined by the cabinet, thirty-six of the 
most authoritative literary and professional men of France 
publicly deprecate ‘‘the outbreak of madness which has 
made it likely that there will be effected with totally 
unprecedented haste such a grave measure as a change 
in the military law of the country.’’ A warning against 
the further progress of militarism is voiced in a protest 
signed by three hundred students of all faculties in the 
University of Paris and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, who ex- 
press the fear that the proposed measure will “deliver up 
the country to the worst kind of adventures and will ruin, 
in its very principle, the republican régime.” The men of 
the Sorbonne also have spoken in a similar sense. 
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In response to Turkey’s expressed willingness to submit 
the issues of the war to the mediation of the powers, the 
allies last week issued their formal acceptance of the same 
principle. This acceptance, however, was based upon con- 
ditions which indicate that the purpose of the victors is 
to exact terms which the great powers under no circum- 
stances could concede. The conditions for mediation, 
as outlined in an official note issued at Sofia, stipulate 
the surrender of Adrianople, Scutari, the Agean Isles, and 
all the territory west of a line drawn from Rodosto to a 
point seven miles south of Midia, with the exception of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. Such a delimitation of Turkey, 
it is pointed out in behalf of the Porte, would minimize 
greatly the value of the Dardanelles as a strategic asset, 
and would make the defence of Constantinople difficult 
in case of an attack from the new Bulgarian frontier. 
Moreover, the demand for the surrender of Scutari is 
declared to interfere with the plans of the powers for 
the establishment of a free Albania with Scutari as its 
capital. 

we 


TURKEY already has announced its refusal to accept 
the terms laid down by the Balkan allies as the basis of 
negotiations. Such an attitude was expected, in view of 
the Porte’s past endeavors to, keep the issue open as long 
as possible, in the hope of embroiling the allies in a con- 
troversy with the powers or in discord among themselves. 
The four states of the league, however, continue to present 
a united front in their collective undertaking, although 
there are increasing indications of growing disagreements 
among them as to the final disposition of the territory 
taken away fron Turkey. Whether the newest interna- 
tional developments in Western Europe will affect ad- 
versely the interests of the Balkan states is the question 
upon which hinge the diplomatic activities of Turkey 
and her foes. The Balkan states have shown plainly, by 
their latest diplomatic move, that they do not relish the 
intervention of the powers in the settlement of the con- 
troversy. 


Brevities, 


It is a disadvantage of seeing two sides to a question that 
sometimes one seems to be a sincere friend to neither. 
Yet this is not really incompatible with earnest advocacy 
of one or the other. 


A contemporary says of Paul that he had a passion for 
progress. That may be, but most of those who have 
adopted Pauline theology have failed to profit by his 
example in this regard. 


From a theological magazine, “The learned theologian, 
A. B., has, alas! been called to a better world.” Was his 
wife the old lady who said, ‘The Universalists believe 
that all men will be saved, but, as for us, we hope for 
better things’’? 


There was probably never a time when there were so 
many able and spirited men among our younger ministry 
as now or a higher ideal of service in their minds. In 
some degree they are the sons of our older ministers, but 
to a larger extent they are of new blood. Good times are 
therefore to be continued in our churches. 


Prof. René Caspar Gregory of Leipsic University, 
well-known in America, writes for the first number of the 
new magazine, Faith and Doubt, regretting the verdicts 
of the Prussian church courts which last year silenced 
Pastors Jatho and Traub. He considers the unfrocking 
of Traub ‘‘a judicial outrage which must react on the 
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good repute of orthodoxy in Germany.” There is nothing 
new in this opinion, but it fs interesting to know that 
Prof. Gregory seconds it. 


Extract from a letter: “It was by accident that your 
paper first found its Way into my house. If I had my way, 
I think I would make the Register the official organ of the 
universe, and compel everybody to take it.” 


In “A Plea for Ministers of the Gospel,” 1706, it is 
said that “young ministers have often occasion to speak 
things offensive to some of the wealthiest people in town, 
on which occasion they may withhold a considerable 
part of their maintenance.” After all, there is nothing new 
under the sun. 


Gladstone told once of a road leading out of London on 
which more horses died than on any other. He said that 
it was because the road, for many miles, was perfectly 
level, and the animals travelling over it used but one set of 
muscles. However that may be, there is no doubt that 
the body, and the soul too, needs to use more than one set 
of muscles to keep in good condition. 


Our new Secretary of Commerce says that some things 
which could be done thirty years ago could not be done 
now, ‘‘because the average individual conscience in the 
business world is more sensitive than it was.’’ This should 
be borne in mind by those who think the world is growing 
worse. ‘The idea comes partly from the fact that things 
once considered right are now seen to be wrong. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Happiness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The story of the black, blind beggar written to Charles 
Ames by Horace Howard Furness, published in the 
Christian Register of March 6, furnishes an impressive 
illustration of truth taught in letters of Isaac Penington 
more than two hundred and thirty years ago, as follows: 
“For it is not the condition makes miserable, but the 
want of Him in the condition. He nourisheth, He pre- 
serveth, He upholdeth, with the creatures or without the 
creatures, as it pleaseth Him; and he that hath Him, he 
that is with Him, he that is in Him, cannot want... . How 
should faith, love, patience, meekness, and the excellency 
and sufficiency of God’s grace shine but by, in, and 
through the many exercises and varieties of conditions 
wherewith the Lord visiteth His?”’ 


Maria Haven LEROw. 
Lynn, MAss. 


A Restatement. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the issue of the Christian Register for March 6 Dr. 
James G. Townsend quotes from my article on “The 
Evolution of Prayer’ in the December North American 
Review, and makes me say that we should pray “because 
Christ prayed.” This must have been a slip of Dr. 
Townsend’s pen or his memory, for what I did say was 
merely this: “If the best man the world has ever known 
found it advisable to pray, there must have been wise 
reasons for his belief and habit.’’ Dr. Townsend then 
takes the quotation I gave from Prof. James, “The 
reason why we do pray is simply that we cannot help 
praying,’ and uses it as a kind of counter-argument, 
when it is not in the least incompatible with any other 
reason for praying, but only a negative way of stating 
the matter. Christ probably prayed because he could 
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“not help praying”; but what were the causes which 
prevented him from helping it? 

By a strange coincidence Dr. Townsend begins his 
article on ‘“‘ Prayer’’ with two of the same quotations which 
I used in my article on the same subject. These are the 
quotations: ‘‘More servants wait on man than he’ll take 
note of,” and Emerson’s mystic statement, “Into every 
intelligence there is a door, which is never closed, through 
which the Creator passes.”’ 

But this, I conclude, is only another of those interesting 
illustrations of the natural tendency to converge which 
is sometimes the hap of two minds working on the same 
theme. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 
Boston, MAss. 


The Mountain Top. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


I stand on high, close to the sky, 
Kissed by unsullied lips of light; 
Fanned by soft airs, 

That seem like prayers, 

Floating to God through ether bright. 


The emerald lands with love-clasped hands, 
In smiling peace below outspread; 

Around me rise 

The amber skies, 

A dome of glory o’er my head. 


Wind-swept and bare, the fields of air 
Give the weaned eagles room for play; 
On mightier wing 

My soul doth spring 

To unseen summits far away. 


The Church and the Weather. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


From many sides comes a lamentation over the com- 
paratively small attendance at the churches, especially 
those supported by the more comfortable classes, during 
the winter that is now closing. Inasmuch as spring 
will soon be in full career and the church’s best months 
will be past, the year as a whole is looked upon as unfort- 
unate from this point of view. It may be said of the 
poor, however, that they have found it easier to keep 
warm; and the smaller consumption of fuel may have, 
in some degree, balanced the higher cost of provisions 
and been reinforced by the smaller need of heavy food. 

The lessened attendance at the churches of well- 
to-do people does not therefore necessarily indicate that 
their ministers have been outstaying their influence, 
but that outdoor life has been to an unusual degree 
alluring. ‘The country clubs have got what the churches 
have missed. Golf has been possible almost every Sun- 
day, excursions into the rural districts have been inviting, 
and the family walks or visits have been more general 
than is commonly practicable. The old conflict between 
nature and grace has swayed more constantly to the 
side of Nature in both senses, and humanity will find 
itself more healthy and cheerful when spring comes back 
in full tide. ‘The week-end, the new rival of the churches 
among the wealthy, has been more inviting; and the 
absence from church of those young folk who can avail 
themselves of it is thus explained upon other grounds 
than the decay of piety. Let the minister, therefore, 
calm his troubled spirit, and “hope for better things” 
than mild winters in future! 

Yet it is a curious fact that the old phrase “‘fair-weather 
Christians’’ must be changed in our day to ‘“‘foul-weather 
Christians” with the same meaning. In the days when 
the meeting-house was in the centre of the town, when 
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roads were bad, when not every one had a conveyance 
to overcome distance, and when the aged, the feeble, 
and the sickly, were kept from public worship by the 
dangers of exposure to the harsher moods of our American 
climate, it was the Sundays of rain, snow, or wind 
that found the sanctuary thinly attended, and furnished 
even to healthy people an excuse for ‘“‘hugging the stove”’ 
or at least keeping away from Nature’s rougher treatment. 
To these pliant though alleged pious folk the satire of the 
.day gave the name of “fair-weather Christians,” when 
their consciences could not lay the blame for their 
delinquency upon the demonic resistance of the outer 
world. In our time, however, though it is a rare fact: that 
some public conveyance does not make it easy for even 
delicate people to travel safely at least to the vicinity, 
if not to the door, of the church, since trolley-cars have 
made easy in the country, as well as in the city, the high- 
way of their God, not to mention the swifter conveyance 
of the automobile,—it is also true that these vehicles 
work as well when turned away from the sanctuary as 
when directed toward it. In these circumstances, it is 
the good weather that invites, as well as the bad weather 
that compels, absence from divine worship, and the luke- 
warm of spirit are thus confronted with the dilemma,— 
unless they are so hardened as to give up the church al- 
together beyond the payment of the surviving tribute of 
pew-rent,—either to surrender the comfort of the fireside 
on rainy Sundays or to renounce the allurements of the 
country or their distant friends on pleasant ones. ‘The 
man of business, who sees his home every night at least, 
but the non-commercial world rarely except on holidays, 
chooses, in stormy times, to sacrifice the Sunday at home, 
and thus, as cheerfully as he can, and with a calm sense of 
duty done, becomes a “foul-weather Christian.” Any 
pastor who is acquainted with his flock knows well, to 
some extent, whom he shall see on the days of rain or 
snow or extreme cold, and prepares his spirit and his 
service accordingly. 

For, curiously enough, it is a more critical and perhaps 
even more appreciative congregation that he expects to 
confront upon a stormy day than upon a pleasant one. He 
knows that he shall see men and, to a degree, women too, 
who are not hardened to the ways of church and preacher 
by mere habitual submission to their influence, but people 
who come, as it were, fresh to them. ‘They are less liable 
to endure what is merely formal in the worship or conven- 
tional in the sermon than those who are dulled to almost 
everything that happens at church by “the dull mechanic 
exercise’ of habit. If the minister has any tendency 
to foul-weather sermons or any mean inclination to the 
substitution of an old sermon for a new one because 
fewer people will hear what he has to say, he finds his 
shirking spirit, under modern circumstances, checked by 
the thought that, though his audience may be few, they 
will be fit. It is therefore a ‘‘fair-weather”’ prepara- 
tion that he should make for the “foul-weather Christian.” 
In a new sense he follows old Baxter’s method,— 

“T preached as never sure to preach again 
And as a dying man to dying men.’ 

But, even though this wisdom may not occur to the 
minister, there is sometimes a peculiar power in a stormy 
Sunday to bring out the best spirit in both minister and 
congregation. Who does not recall such days when 
unusual spirituality seemed to pervade the house? The 
light is dimmed by the heavy clouds or the rain beats 
against the windows or the snow falls gently, like the 
divine forgiveness, and those who are in God’s house 
seem to have been brought together in a rare intimacy 
with Him and with each other. The preparation may 
not have been unusual, but somehow the five loaves and 
the two fishes, divided among a smaller company, appear 
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to allow a larger portion to each one. We read that Jesus, 
“seeing the multitudes, was moved with compassion on 
them’; but also that at another time, ‘‘seeing the multi- 
tudes, he went up into a mountain, and, when he was set, 
his disciples came unto him.” It was then, to this smaller 
company, that he gave the “Sermon on the Mount.” 

There is, therefore, on the pastor and on his “‘foul- 
weather Christians,” no necessity for expecting as a 
matter of course a dull and perfunctory hour because 
the day is dark and the hearers are scattered over the 
church. It. may prove to have been a great occasion 
for both, and it may be said again, as of old, but with a 
more cheerful tone, ‘“‘The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few.” 


Robert Collyer and Cornell University.* 


BY DR. THOMAS FREDERICK CRANE. 


This chapel, in which we have met to honor the memory 
of one who often preached. in it, is, as you all know, the gift 
of Henry Sage; and to the bounty of his oldest son Dean 
and his wife we owe the endowment of the preachership, 
which enables our students to hear from this pulpit the 
most eminent ministers of all denominations from every 
part of the country, sometimes even from abroad. 

The chapel was consecrated to the love of truth and 
the love of man by Rev. Phillips Brooks, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Boston, on Sunday, June 12, 1875. The sermon, 
the first preached within these walls, was from the text, 
“What I tell you in darkness that speak ye in light.” 
The second sermon was that to the graduating class, 
preached in the afternoon of the same day, from the text 
“And the common people heard him gladly.’’ According 
to the student paper, the Era, the sermon was devoted to 
an exposition of the relation of Christianity to humanity, 
it being peculiarly the religion of the common people,’— 
a theme, I may add, not so trite in 1875 as it is in 1913. 

I still remember the deep impression produced upon 
the congregation by these noble sermons, which struck 
the note which has echoed from these walls ever since. 
Here are the names of a few of those who followed Phillips 
Brooks: Edward Everett Hale, Noah Porter, Andrew 
Peabody, Dr. Bellows, O. B. Frothingham, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mark Hopkins, James Freeman Clarke, Bishop 
Potter, Prof. G. P. Fisher, Timothy Dwight, Heber New- 
ton, Theodore Munger, Brooke Herford, and Dr. Storrs, 
to mention only those who preached here before 1889 
and have passed away since then. 

In 1875 the University was seven years old, and yet 
death had already claimed one of the ablest professors on 
the very threshold of a promising career. But there were 
then no tablets on these walls, nor windows blazoned 
with heroic deeds of our students; there were no traditions 
of self-sacrifice or lofty achievement, and our walls were 
bare of ivy. 

Since then what a host of solemn memories people 
this space: about us lie the mortal remains of the founder 
and our other benefactors. The walls and windows 
speak to generation after generation of students of duty 
well performed, of supreme unselfishness, of noble lives 
and nobler deaths. ‘Through these doors have passed 
a long line of those dearest to us and paused a moment 
before the chancel on their way to their final rest. We 
have met here often to mourn and to rejoice, to venerate 
the dead and honor the living; but to-day we have gathered 
for a novel purpose, new, I believe, in our history. I 
read the names of some of the great preachers, who have 
spoken from this pulpit, some of them many times. We 


* An address delivered by Dr. Crane, Acting President Cornell University, at the service 
held in memory of Robert Collyer, Feb. 2, 1913. 
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have mourned them when they died, but no service has 
been held in their memory. ‘This has been from lack not 
of veneration, but, for one reason, because most of them 
had little personal relation to the University. 

Dr. Collyer’s interest in the University was aroused as 
eatly as 1871, at the time of the Chicago fire, under cir- 
cumstances which I will relate and which have left to 
Cornell a precious historical relic. 

The following story is from one of the college papers, 
and is an interesting blending of fancy and fact:— 


& Many Cornell students have seen the horseshoe in the White 
Library made and presented to the University by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, who preaches in Sage College to-morrow; but the story 
has not recently been told, and will be new to most of the under- 
graduates. The following story is printed in the newspapers on 
the authority of Alvah Bradish, a Chicago artist, who painted a 
portrait of Dr. Collyer standing at the anvil :— 

“Tn making my design for such a work I had to consider that Dr. 
Collyer of 1870 was not the Collyer who had worked as a boy in his 
father’s shop in Scotland. Should I paint him as a lad still in his 
first teens? Or, again, should I paint him as the distinguished 
orator and pastor of Unity church? Should I paint him as a real 
blacksmith swinging the sledge hammer over the historical anvil? 
These problems must be considered and settled before I could make 
any serious progress on my large canvas. But it so happened that 
I was acquainted with some interesting events of his life and labors 
in this his adopted country. Some years before this Dr. Collyer 
had been invited to give a lecture at Cornell College, Ithaca, N.Y. 
His discourse, called ‘Real Grit,’ was admirably fitted to inspire 
students with a fervid zeal and ambition. After the lecture was 
over a committee of trustees invited the doctor to enter a black- 
smith’s shop and make a horseshoe for the college as a sample of 
what a man, once a boy like the students he addressed, could do. 
The invitation was accepted, the horseshoe was made, and now 
hangs on the wall of that institution as an everlasting lesson to the 
students of an American college. It is not a disagreeable incident 
to record that before he left Dr. Collyer received from the college 
authorities a check for $2,000 in payment for his services in the 
blacksmith shop. These interesting facts gave me the hint and 
justification for the design I have made for my picture, which I 
have prepared to carry out in the full length of a blacksmith at the 
forge. Although it seemed necessary to represent Dr. Collyer as 
a full-grown man, it would not do to depict him with sleeves rolled 
up and a leather apron tied to his person. Such a figure seemed to 
me entirely inadmissible and improper. Or, again, to represent 
him as the boy Collyer to us who have known his face and figure 
and listened to his fervid eloquence would be nothing more than a 
fancy picture. So I have represented him standing in his shop in 
the ordinary citizen’s dress, surrounded with the symbols of his 
early calling.” 


The foregoing is a very interesting and inspiring ac- 
count of the manner in which Dr. Collyer came to make 
the Cornell horseshoe. The true story, although differ- 
ing considerable from this, is scarcely less interesting. 
After the great Chicago fire in October, 1871, a relief fund 
was started, to which contributions came in from all 
parts of the country. Cornell students gave liberally; 
in fact, they raised three times as much as wealthy Yale. 
The Cornell subscription to the fund was $2,250.75. 
Robert Collyer, who was a Chicago preacher at the time, 
was the most prominent figure in the management of the 
relief fund, and the Cornell students desired to have a 
memento of their gift, and it was decided that they would 
pay Dr. Collyer $2,250.75 for a horseshoe. Their de- 
cision is thus stated in a letter from President White to 
Dr. Collyer: “The one condition accompanying the gift 
agreed upon at the meeting of students is this: ‘That 
the Rev. Robert Collyer shall make for them, with his 
own hands, and in a proper and workmanlike manner, 
one small, sufficient, and substantial horseshoe.’ ” 

Cornell University is fortunate in possessing a still 
more interesting relic of Robert Collyer’s early days. 

In the autobiographical fragment, which I shall pres- 
ently read, he speaks of the bell that rung him in and 
out of the cotton factory in his youth. Many years 
afterwards he learned that the factory was to be torn 
down, and asked a friend to procure for him a fragment 
of the obnoxious bell on which he could wreak his spite. 
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One day he found the bell in its entirety standing in the 
hall of his house in New York, but he did not know what 
to do with it, as his wife objected to its being put to any 
domestic use. 

About that time he was in Ithaca, and President Adams 
showed him the Sibley workshop, which had just been 
completed. On hearing the story of the bell, President 
Adams suggested that it be used on that building to call 
the students to their work. Dr. Collyer sent the bell; 
and, when he next visited Cornell, President Adams told . 
him it had not yet been rung, and, putting the rope 
in his hand, asked him to give the first stroke. For 
many years the bell was on the workshop, but has lately 
been removed to the blacksmith shop, where it is daily 
used to mark for the students their periods of work. For 
reasons I do not know he could not come to Cornell until 
Oct. 8, 1882. After that he was regularly invited from 
year to year and preached annually (with six exceptions) 
for twenty-six years. He always liked to come when the 
apple-trees were in bloom. ‘The last time was May 31, 
1908, and he then said he was “too old to come again.” 

I found in the president’s office a fragment of auto- 
biography in Dr. Collyer’s own hand. It is dated New 
York, March 27, 1896, and was evidently written in reply 
to some request from the office or from one of the student 
papers. ‘The paper is already yellow and the ink a little 
faded. I read it exactly as it was written, and what a 
lesson it is for us all, of noble effort and successful achieve- 
ment! 


Dr. COoLLYER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I think it will be best to tell the story you want for 
your record, for while it is in print in many forms none 
will quite answer your purpose. 

I was born, on the 8th of December, 1823, at Keighley, 
in Yorkshire, England. My father was a smith who 
could earn better wages at a factory in Fewstan, a few 
miles away, so father and mother moved there when I 
was a month old, bearing me over the moors in their 
arms, already, as I have heard them say, ‘“‘a lump of a 
lad.” 

I began to go to school not far from our cottage, when I 
first begin to remember, and when my legs were so short 
that on a snowy day a bigger boy carried me home on 
his back. ‘Then, when I was big enough, I went to a school 
two miles away, where the master took some pains to 
discover the springs of intelligence in me, as on the Western 
prairies they try to find springs of water, with a hazel 
rod, but on his part I fear with no great success. 

My school days came to an end—save for two winters 
in a night school in the later years—when I was eight 
years old, and must work in the factory to help eke out 
the family income which was small. We had to slave at 
the spinning frames from six in the morning to eight in 
the evening, with an hour for dinner and rest. ‘That 
bell over the workshop at Cornell rang us out and in, 
in and out, with its infernal clangor which has now grown 
so sweet to my hearing. 

Just turned fourteen in 1838, I left the factory to learn 
my craft of a smith at Ilkley, six miles from home, with 
the man who had taught my father. I worked there as 
’prentice and journeyman twelve years, and then came 
to this new world to seek my fortune and find it. Got 
work at making hammers near Philadelphia and stood at 
the anvil nine years more almost, when I was called to 
Chicago to take charge of a mission among the poor, and 
presently after this to be minister of Unity Church 
there, where I was the minister for twenty years. 

So when you ask me to name my College and Class, 
I have to answer that my College lay in two forges, and 
my Class in a few companions who loved books as I did. 
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I began with these in 1838 and graduated in 1859, when I 
left the anvil for the church in Chicago, as the event 
proved, while very literally the first time I went through 
the doors of a college was to preach at the Commencement 
—I forget what you call the sermon—at our Theological 
School in Pennsylvania in 1862. 

I left Chicago in September, 1879, to take charge of 
the Church of the Messiah in New York after refusing 
a “call” they gave me some years before. I was also 
called to succeed Theodore Parker in Boston in 1862 or 
3, but had the good sense to say ‘“‘ No.” 

These books are from my hand: ‘Nature and Life,” 
1866; “A Man in Earnest,” 1868; ‘‘The Life that now 
Is,” 1871; “The Simple Truth,” 1877; ‘‘ Talks to Young 
Men,” 1886; “Things New and Old,” 1892; and, with 
Mr. Horsefall Turner, ““A History of the Town and Parish 
of Ilkley,” printed in 1886 in England. 
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The Life Beyond. 


Man is the great adventurer of this planet. Every 
new day is for him a leap into the unknown. But his 
greatest adventure is death. Note here how his surest 
knowledge is linked with his greatest ignorance. Every 
one of us is sure that he will die, and not one of us knows 
what awaits him the moment after. About that moment 
there are faiths innumerable, some noble, some eccentric, 
some perverse. But neither science, philosophy, nor re- 
ligion has here any certain answer. ~ There is the wonder, 
the mystery, the fascination of human life; that, unlike 
the races beneath it, its ancient fellow-travellers, it marches 
forward with a clear, overpowering sense of the leap that 
has to be taken, but with no word as to the ground on 
which it will land. ‘The ruling power, for ends of its own, 
has kept that secret. ‘The old Greek adage, ‘“‘ Man teaches 
us to talk: the gods teach us to keep silence,’’ has here its 
strongest illustration. The ‘‘gods,’’ indeed, in this matter 
show a magnificent reticence. Their motto might be 
“Wait and see!’’ But this order of things was assuredly 
not to bar us off from the theme. For the sure fact of 
death, and the knowledge of it which attends us all our 
days, is the most urgent of invitations to consider it, and 
to inquire into the after of it. H6ffding has here a remark 
which is true in a sense. Says he, ‘‘The exhortation, 
“Take no thought for the morrow,’ can be applied with 
far greater justification to the life after death than to our 
attitude towards the actual morrow of our earthly life.” 
That is true of anxious, worrying, morbid thought. But 
nature has offered no injunction against, she has offered 
the greatest possible incitement towards, a faith on this 
theme, and an accordant practice. She offers us a faith 
without words. She gives us life, with all its natural, 
moral, and spiritual contents. Into this she thrusts the 
fact of death, and seems to say, “Here is your fact: make 
what you can of it!” 4 

Most remarkable is the thing that man has made of it. 
Death has been the creator of his religious faith. Had 
there been no death; had man gone on living permanently 
in this world, there would have been no religion as we 
know it. The human mind—its motives, its aspirations, 
its hopes, its fears—would have been an entirely different 
thing. Its whole moral structure has been determined 
by these two considerations: “ You have a short life here, 
a certain fact; you have the suggestion of a further life 
beyond, a matter of faith.’ ‘These are the points on which 
hang all our law and all our prophets. One indubitable 
certainty, one enormous possibility; but the possibility 
has also its certainty. You may doubt as to the realiza- 
tion of the possibility. What is beyond doubt is the enor- 
mous, the controlling, influence which that possibility has 
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had upon man’s inner and spiritual development. It has, 
we say, created all our religions and a vast part of our 
moralities. If there is a reason, as there seems to be, for 
everything in this universe, if things work in relation to 
ends, there must be some reason, and a vastly important 
one, for placing the soul under the governing force of these 
two strangely assorted factors. 

The strange thing here is that the idea of an after life, 
which has exerted this controlling effect, is one which at 
every point is exposed to doubt, is opposed to the sense 
verdicts, is debatable by the reason. Im place of a cer- 
tainty we are offered a mystery, a riddle to which the mind 
gives various answers. Death puts anend to all the activi- 
ties with which we have associated the living person, and 
the fortunes of the inhabiting mind seem so indissolubly 
bound up with the body that the disintegration of the one 
irresistibly suggests the disintegration and ending of the 
other. But, if the bodily form decays and disappears, its 
substance, its elements, are here still, immortal, indestructi- 
ble; and, if that is true of the visible part of the personality, 
may not that be true of the invisible part? Beethoven 
can no longer play. his sonata when you have smashed 
his keyboard. But is the smashing of his keyboard the 
smashing of Beethoven? 

The fact is that life, as we now possess it, is in itself so 
astounding a miracle, so contrary to all the antecedent 
probabilities of there ever being such a thing, that in com- 
parison with it that other probability of its prolongation 
beyond death offers infinitely minor difficulties both to 
the reason and the imagination. What would the mere 
reason have to say as to the antecedent likelihood of a 
single germ cell, which it takes a mircroscope to distin- 
guish, developing into the body, mind, and soul of a 
cultivated twentieth-century man? Yet this impossible 
becomes a fact. It is the commonness of our miracle that 
hides from us its astounding quality. 

But is it the intellect that, after all, has most to do with 
this idea and persuasion, so obstinate in the human heart, 
of a life beyond? We prefer to think of it as something 
deeper than the intellect; as an instinct, as something 
wrapped up in the very essence and fibre oi the soul. Kant, 
than whom these later ages have seen no deeper thinker, 
felt all this. After a merciless criticism of the theoretic 
proofs of immortality current in his time, he finds in what 
he calls the moral or practical reason the evidence which 
satisfied him. We may well reiterate Kant’s question 
here. Are the instincts, which work with such accuracy 
in the animal kingdom, all abroad where man is their sub- 
ject? Are they right when they urge the homing swallow 
on its pathless way, when they make the squirrel prepare 
for winter scarcity of food, and all wrong when they urge 
man to ideal conduct based on the sense of a life beyond? 

It is, perhaps, not so much the abstract idea of a life 
beyond, but the consideration of the form it may take, 
which has most befogged and staggered the modern mind. 
All kinds of embarrassing questions crop up. Something, 
people say, may survive, but whatisit? Is ita personality, 
the same personality that we now carry in us? We re- 
member here Hume’s argument, that we have no contin- 
uous personality; that all we possess is a series of fleeting 
impressions without any ascertainable causal link. Might 
it not have occurred to Hume that the very fact of his 
observing this moving stream required a certain unity 
in himself, a punctwm stans as it were, from which he could 
mark this flow? If all in him were only a part of the 
movement, how could he ascertain it was only a move- 
ment? Can we know anything of time movements apart 
from something in us that is beyond time, and from that 
outside point can mark its flow? One has a similar feeling 
about Sainte-Beuve’s outburst: ‘‘ Every day I change. .. . 
Before the final death of the mobile being who calls himself 
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by my name, how many men will already have died in me?”’ 
Yes, but here again what was it that in Sainte-Beuve was 
capable of recognizing these changes and judging them as 
taking place within him? Is there no more here than the 
changes? Is the judge, that calls them changes, part of 
them, or something outside and beyond them,—a unity 
that, because it is a unity, can recognize and tabulate 
these diversities? If that unity, the essential ‘I’ of our 
consciousness, subsists in us, despite all the transmutations 
of life, despite all the numberless molecular changes of 
our body, all the varying stages of our mental being, is it 
not to this centre, which has survived so much, that we 
must look as survivor of the last change of all? 

But that personality; what, then, is to happen to it? 
The present writer has been, from time to time, the recip- 
ient of letters which reveal at once the bewilderment and 
the torturing interest which on this question assail the 
modern mind and heart. If our friends who pass from us 
survive, what will there be left in them which we in our 
turn can recognize? Will not this very development 
place an impassible gulf between them and ourselves? 
A loved child dies from the household. Its anguished 
parents live on thirty, forty years after. Yet the joy and 
happiness of the relationship are there through all the 
changes, there with additions and enrichments. If the 
personality working in this way on our present side of death 
amid all changes keeps the best of the parental and filial 
relationships, why should we imagine the farther side so 
poor in resource as not to have its own preservations and 
adaptations there? 

Another difficulty which, if our correspondence may be 
trusted, obsesses the modern mind, is what we may call 
the too great generosity of the after-life idea. ‘Are we 
to suppose that all the wretched specimens of humanity 
that have dwelt on this earth—savages, Hottentots, brutes 
with neither heart nor mind—are still to go on cumbering 
the universe? What of the countless myriads of them? 
Is it not better to consider them as cleared out, to make 
room for something better?’’ As to room, it is a tolerably 
wide universe, which shows no sign of overcrowding at 
present. It finds room for every particle of matter, 
however low its scale. If it assures an endless continuance 
of matter, what reason is there against that of spirit? 
Certainly there is room enough for that! 

The idea of inferior, insignificant people being preserved 
in their inferiority and insignificance on the other side 
seems to have specially stirred the bile of Thomas Huxley. 
One remembers the famous letter of his to the Committee 
of the Dialectical Society, in which he was invited to at- 
tend a séance. After expressing his belief that mediums 
were humbugs, he added that, if he were offered a special 
faculty by which he could overhear the chatter of old 
women and curates of the nearest provincial town, he 
should decline it, having something better to do. The 
chatter on the other side, as far as reported, was entirely 
of that order, and he wanted none of it. 

It is to be noted that the presuppositions which lie 
behind all these views are on one order. If there is to be 
a supernatural, it is to be on a great scale, something 
supremely grand or supremely terrible; at any rate, of a 
totally different character from anything we know of here. 
We may have hell or heaven or annihilation outright; 
anything rather than a population of old women and cu- 
rates, of nobodies, with all their nobodyhood about them, 
on that farther side. But is that Nature’s way, the nature 
we know now? “Natura non facit saltus’”’ (‘‘Nature does 
not take leaps’’) is one of the working mottoes of science. 
We may vary it, and so come nearer the truth, by saying 
that she never makes farther leaps than are necessary. 
Her changes are the least violent that can accomplish 
her purpose; and, if that is her order in the sphere we 
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know, may we not argue that this is her way in the realms 
beyond our vision? If our old women chatter here, why 
may they not chatter there? Why may it not be—all 
analogy suggests it is—that after the great passage we 
all, great and small, inferior, contemptible, and grand, 
take up our lives precisely where we left them, to start, 
amid these new conditions, in their farther evolution? 
May we not here, in default of contrary evidence, 
trust to the Nature we know,—Nature, which changes 
everything, but destroys nothing; Nature which fits her 
creatures to their environment, gives to each class and 
quality its own place; Nature who, in her splendid gen- 
erosity, gives to her poorest, meanest things, as well as 
to her greatest personal creations, their share of life and 
of enjoyment? 

The contribution of Christianity to this question is 
more in the direction of that moral instinct on which 
Kant relied than to the reasonings of formal logic. Chris- 
tianity, in the theological presentation of it, has often 
been wrong in its head, but its errors there have been abun- 
dantly counter-balanced by the superb quality of its heart 
power. By the immense reinforcement it has offered to 
the spiritual development of man, it has increased in that 
degree the force of the argument for a further sphere in 
which the soul which it has so immeasurably enriched 
shall proceed to its full height of blessedness. ‘The resur- 
rection faith is not only a fact of its history, it is in the 
line of all that Nature suggests; it is an answer, out of 
herself, to the deepest, highest instinct of the human 
heart.—J. Brierley, in the London Christian World. 


The Passing of Joaquin Miller. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


A picturesque figure is lost to the world of men by the 
passing of Joaquin Miller, the Nestor of American poets. 
Thousands of admirers of virile verse felt a pang of re- 
gret at his departure, and yet his work on earth was done. 
Why should we grieve? After a life of memorable achieve- 
ment he sleeps. The beloved singer of the Sierras is one 
of the immortals. His was a romantic career. A genuine 
bard was Cincinnatus Hiner Miller who had roamed in the 
wilds with trappers and miners as his companions, lived 
among the Indians and took part with them in defending 
their mountain homes, and captured London drawing- 
rooms by storm much as Burns did. 

Joaquin Miller—he assumed a pen name because 
Cincinnatus would not do—was born Nov. 10, 1841, in In- 
diana, the birthplace of many literary people of more or 
less celebrity. When a boy, his parents removed to Ore- 
gon. ‘henceforth, for sixty years, his life was a part of 
the Coast. The rough life of the sparsely settled country 
nourished his poetic imagination. He fitted into his 
surroundings—he never quite outgrew the impress of the 
wilderness. ‘There was lack of culture in the new ter- 
ritory; but he seems to have read some books of poetry, 
for he was addicted to writing verse in his youth. 

With all his lack of education, Miller was a versatile 
man. He seems to have done fairly well practising law, 
but authorship had its fascination for him. He heard 
the call of the muses, and at odd intervals produced poems 
of uneven merit that were gathered into a paper-covered 
volume. Meanwhile he had acquired the reading habit 
to some extent, and dipped into such works as Plutarch 
and Xenophon as well as the poets. 

For some time he cherished the desire of visiting Eng- 
land, where he believed he would win the recognition de- 
nied him in his own country. ‘The man had faith in him- 
self and played well his part on his travels. In 1871 his 
“‘Songs of the Sierras’”’ appeared in Boston and in London. 
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The book won instant popularity in Great Britain, where 
the poet was known as the American Byron, and it made 
something of a sensation in the United States. 

Miller’s poems had then the charm of novelty, and 
’ the rhymed tales of adventure had a Western flavor 
characteristic of the period. The workmanship was 
crude, but some of the pieces made up in passion and fire 
for the lack of finish. Here and there striking passages 
reveal elemental traits of strength and beauty. If this 
man had not much of the poet’s art, he at least had seen 
some phases of life that were worth expressing. He was 
at his best in his lyrics. One of his narrative poems, 
“Kit Carson’s Ride,” called forth a stinging criticism from 
an old comrade of the renowned frontiersman: it was a 
travesty on the hero of the plains and mountains. 

As a poetic artist, Miller improved somewhat as the 
years went by. There are gems in his ‘Songs of the Sun 
Lands”’ (1873); and one of the longer poems, ‘“‘ The Isles 
of the Amazons,” is a splendid performance. Journalis- 
tic work, in which he displayed cleverness, occupied him 
off andon. Occasionally he had happy inspirations. At 
the time of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago a news- 
paper editor one day asked Miller to furnish something in 
honor of the great discoverer, and he tossed off the admira- 
ble ode “Columbus,” which is by some considered his best 
poem. It was written on the spur of the moment, yet it is 
characterized by bold imagery and original thought. 

Though not a man of great genius, Miller could do 
many things well. He added to his reputation by play- 
writing. “The Danites,” as played by McKee Rankin, 
had a vogue in its day. Another drama, “’49,” was 
deservedly popular. 

In his later years Miller laid aside the lyre and took 
up the spade. On the heights overlooking San Francisco 
he built a log cabin and set out trees around it,—thousands 
of them. He put in most of his time out of doors, planting 
oaks and tending his flowers. Here he lived a free, care- 
less, happy life. When the mood seized him, he wrote 
poetry. He loved his paradise of roses and sunshine in 
the Diamond Hills, which will doubtless become a public 
park. His seat on the porch commanded a view of cities 
and the great sea. He preferred communing with Nature 
to books. The only volume in his den was a Bible. 
He scanned the newspapers with avidity and made co- 
pious clippings. The recluse often welcomed visitors 
to his shady retreat. Many a stranger climbed the nar- 
row path up the steep, grassy hill, and was rewarded by 
a glimpse of the poet of the Sierras strolling among the 
oaks or sitting alone on a log. He was by turns taciturn 
and eloquent. 

Unconventional, blunt, plain-spoken, brainy, was 
Joaquin Miller. He had his episodes of passion and his 
erratic ways. He was a hard man to get along with, and 
his wife left him. The long separation was ended a year 
or more ago when Mrs. Miller and their daughter Juanita 
joined him broken by illness. 

Miller was not the equal of Bret Harte. He depicted 
the Far West in its “rugged grandeur,’’ as one enthusias- 
tic writer puts it, vividly, but not always faithfully. 


Spiritual Life, 


It is the way of nature and humility that one enters into 
a great good through a low doorway. After he has passed 
-in, the loftiness appears, and the majesty of the shining 
dome.—W. M. Bicknell. 
= 


There is no Christian duty that is not to be seasoned 
and set off with cheerishness, which in a thousand out- 
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ward and intermitting crosses may yet be done well, as 
in this vale of tears.—Mzlion. 


as 


The narrow-minded ask, ‘‘Is this one of our tribe, or is 
he a stranger?’’ But to those who are of a noble dis- 
position the whole world is but one family.—Hztopa- 
dessa, 246 B.C. es 


The kingdom of Heaven is at hand just where weare. It 
is just as near us as our work is, for the gate of heaven for 
each soul lies in the endeavor to do that work perfectly. 
W. C. Gannett. 

ad 


The truth is, not that God inspires us only in great re- 
ligious affairs, but that we will not make all things re- 
ligious: it is not that he waits, withholding his gift, but 
that we will not take up the gift, and by it turn life’s 
stones into bread, making our common ways to glow like 
the bush that burned.—/. Page Hopps. 


The Pulpit. 
He is Risen! 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


“He is risen.” “He is risen indeed.” ‘These words 
used to form the common salutations when people met 
on Easter Day. The custom of greeting each other in 
this fashion prevailed in England up till about the close 
of the sixteenth century, and, if to-day we were in Russia, 
or in any other land where the most of the people belong 
to the Greek Church, we should hear those words all day 
long, in the streets, or wherever we might go. When two 
persons meet, one of them says, “He is risen,” and the 
other replies, ““He is risen indeed.” ‘These sayings refer, 
of course, to the story of the resurrection of Jesus, and 
are meant as expressions of joy. 

But what has the name of Easter got to do with that 
resurrection? In its origin, nothing whatever. It re- 
minds us how paganism at various times influenced 
Christianity in regard to external matters, and how 
the Church endeavored to give a Christian significance 
to such popular rites as could not be rooted out. But 
we seldom give a thought to the pagan origin of the name 
or the festival, because these things have had familiar 
use so long in the Christian vocabulary and church ob- 
servance. ‘Though the name of a Saxon deity is attached 
to the springtide rejoicing of those who acknowledge the 
leadership of Jesus, it is always he who is thought of in 
the celebration of Easter. Those words “He is risen,” 
which we first read in the Gospels, form the keynote of 
the whole range of emotions that make music in our 
hearts at this time. 

The legend of the bodily resurrection may not inaptly 
be called the material presentment of a spiritual truth, 
or perhaps the coarse husk that covers a precious kernel. 
We accept the spirit of the main part of the ancient nar- 
ratives as indicating, through symbol, an important 
fact, while at the same time our reason and our knowledge 
of God’s unchanging laws compel us to reject the mate- 
rialistic embodiment which seems to have been needed 
in those days to sustain the chief hope of the crucified 
one’s followers, and to satisfy the popular craving for 
signs and wonders. It is easy to understand how the 
twin stories of resurrection and ascension came into be- 
ing. The vital expectation of those who had followed 
Jesus was that he would rise from the grave, ascend to 
heaven, and in their lifetime return with a host of angels, 
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to judge and rule the world. Those who looked for this 
could not possibly believe that from Calvary he had 
passed to Sheol, the shadowy abode of the dead; for then 
their faith would have perished, their glorious vision of 
the coming time would have vanished in darkness and 
despair. No doubt they honestly believed that Jesus 
must have risen, that he must have ascended; and how 
quickly the expression of this conviction, passing from 
mouth to mouth, would be changed to the plain assertion 
that he had risen and had ascended! ‘The expectant 
multitude would eagerly accept the statement, especially 
when supported by the fact, if fact it was, of the dis- 
appearance of the corpse from the grave. 

For more than forty years the story was the engrossing 
subject of conversation among the Christians before it 
was written down from hearsay, and in another language, 
in the earliest of the Gospels. We may readily imagine 
how, during that long period, explanations of various 
problems were suggested, and gradually adopted and added 
as credited particulars, until the narrative assumed the 
form in which it was told to the writer of Mark. Indeéd, 
when we compare his account with the later writings in 
Luke and Matthew, we find ample proof of the growth of 
the legend in the Gospels themselves. And this growth 
in the intervening periods is just as natural as that which 
took place before. 

Now on what ground do we refuse belief in the bodily 
resurrection and ascension? One of the thirty-nine 
“Articles of Religion” asserts that “Christ did truly 
rise again from death and took again his body, with 
flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection 
of man’s nature; wherewith he ascended into heaven and 
there sitteth.”” We might say, simply and bluntly, that 
we reject these statements because we do not believe in 
miracles; that is, in God’s breaking of his own “laws of 
nature.’ Well, that would be a short cut to the end. 
But is it not advisable to examine the evidence that is 
offered? We must remember that it is upon the gospel 
narratives that the majority of Christians base the 
creeds in which they assert the physical resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus. Therefore it is well to scrutinize 
the testimony, and see what its value really is, our one 
desire being to make sure of knowing the truth. 

The first thing we observe is the agreement of the Syn- 

optic Gospels in saying that, when the women came to the 
tomb with spices to anoint the dead body, they did not 
find it there. I see no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the statement. But it does not prove that the body 
had come to life and walked out of the cavern. The 
reasonable supposition is that it had been quietly and 
tenderly removed by loving friends. ‘This may have been 
done by Joseph of Arimathzea, who placed it there, and 
who is not reported to have made the least complaint of 
its removal. Some of the disciples may have removed 
it with his permission. Or may not the brothers of the 
Master have taken it away, conveying it in sorrow and 
secrecy to Galilee, and laying it to rest in the place of his 
nativity? Who knows but that the dust of Jesus, some- 
where among the hills of Nazareth, has risen and blossomed 
for times innumerable in the glory of the crimson lilies 
that he loved? 

As soon as we pass from the subject of the empty grave, 
we discover that the gospel narratives are in hopeless 
disagreement. According to Mark, the women find 
that “‘the stone is rolled back” “from the door of the 
tomb,” and they see “a young man, sitting on the right 
side, arrayed in a white robe.” In the twenty or thirty 
years intervening between the writing of Mark and that 
of Luke the legend grows; for in Luke, while we are again 
told that the women ‘found the stone rolled away from 
the tomb,’’ we find that the “young man”’ has risen to 
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his feet and has been doubled,—‘‘ Behold, two men stood 
by them in dazzling apparel.’’ Then the writer of Mat- 
thew, coming a little later, finds the legend again enlarged: 
this time the stone is not rolled away before the women 
arrive, but its removal is witnessed, and the supernatural — 
and miraculous are introduced: ‘“‘Behold, there was a 
great earthquake; and an angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled away the stone, and 
sat upon it: his appearance was as lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow.” How different from the first 
account! 

‘The writer of Mark does not know anything about a 
guard having been set over the tomb; neither does the 
writer of Luke; it is not till the writing of Matthew that 
this addition appears. Why it should have been made 
is inexplicable, for the members of the guard are useless 
as witnesses. They do not testify that the body disap- 
peared without the breaking of the seal on the stone; 
or that they knew anything as to the stone being rolled 
away; or that they saw an angel descending from heaven, 
or two men standing in dazzling apparel, or even one man 
sitting in a white robe; or that there was an earthquake, 
either great or small. Their statement is that, while 
they slept in the night, the disciples of Jesus stole the 
body away. It would be rather foolish of sleepers thus 
to say that they knew who did what was done while 
they slept; but the story that disciples took the body 
was so likely that surely there was no need to bribe the 
guard to tell it—if there was a guard at all. According 
to Matthew, the story was general among the Jews in 
his time, though we see that it was unknown to the writers 
of Mark and Luke. When we thus compare the resurrec- 
tion narratives, it becomes obvious, from their irreconcil- 
able differences, that they represent successive stages 
in the growth of a tradition, which the popular imagina- 
tion continued to embellish till all was written down in its 
final form. ~ 

As to the alleged physical appearances of Jesus after 
his death and burial, the first thing we notice is that there 
is no mention of them in Mark as originally completed: 
their record begins in the appendix of later date, consist- 
ing of the last twelve verses, and then the process of ex- 
pansion is seen again in [uke and Matthew. Some of 
the appearances may have had a certain mental actuality, 
being what psychology terms a photism, like Paul’s vision 
on the way to Damascus; but, as soon as we begin to ex- 
amine them in detail, they fall to pieces, there being no 
direct testimony to support any of them. 

‘Then there is the ascension story. In the Mark appen- 
dix it is that Jesus “was received up into heaven, and sat 
down at the right hand of God.” Who can believe that 
any one on earth saw him sit down at the right hand of 
God in heaven, the supposed heaven above the sky? As 
a matter of fact, the writer does not say that this was 
seen, or that the “receiving up” was seen: his words are 
only an expression of belief that these things took place. 
The same remark applies to the statement in Ike, that 
Jesus “was carried up into heaven,’—a statement which 
does not appear in some of the earliest manuscripts of 
this Gospel. So we see that the ascension is not set forth 
as a witnessed occurrence, but simply as a belief. Reason 
forbids us to share in this belief: we could not have shared 
in it even if the alleged bodily ascension of Jesus had been 
as vividly described as the alleged bodily ascension of 
Elijah. 4 

Just one point more in connection with the gospel evi- 
dence. Let us look for the ascension in Matthew. It is 
not there; no, not a word of it. In the latest of the three 
writings the legend has not only ceased to grow, but the 
ascension part has been dropped. Why? Because the 
hope it represented, and in which it originated, had died. 
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Seventy or eighty years had elapsed since the awful day 
of the crucifixion, and there had been no second coming 
of the Master in fulfilment of his followers’ eager expec- 
tation. He had not descended: why, then, should they 
longer think that he ascended? Out of their disappoint- 
ment and resignation there arose a finer belief,—the 
belief that his spirit remained with them; that out of 
death he had risen and come to them as a living influence, 
though not as a bodily presence. And this thought it is 
that the writer of Matthew lays upon the lips of Jesus in 
the last words of that Gospel, ‘‘Lo, Iam with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.’”’ Thus, while we find 
ourselves justified in rejecting the materialistic resurrec- 
tion and ascension as non-historical, irrational, and in- 
credible, we find that we have reached a glorious truth,— 
the rise and advent of the Christ-spirit in the world. 

In the grave of legend our Teacher has been long en- 
tombed: in his resurrection from tradition we rejoice. It 
is true,—it always has been true in the larger sense, even 
from that tragic day at Golgotha,—‘‘He is risen, he is 
risen indeed,’’ and not ascended to any remote heaven, 
but acting on earth as a ceaseless energy. He was not 
carried away beyond the clouds as a spent force that 
would never again be felt in the world till the world’s end, 
but was destined to be a lasting influence among men, 
growing more powerful all the way up through the rising 
centuries, and still working for the coming of the kingdom 
of God. ‘The Christ-spirit walks this planet as its master- 
spirit, the greatest of the prophet-souls, the most God- 
like power in humanity, impelling the human to rise ever 
higher into the divine character. 

No cross could destroy, no grave could imprison, that 
life of light to the world. ‘‘Behold, the place where they 
laid him”; ay, but truly he is not there. They may show 
you what they call the holy sepulchre, or put before you 
what they say are fragments of the beams to which his 
hands and feet were nailed, but there you find no trace 
of him; for he is in the hearts of his brothers and sisters, 
of all lovers of the good, a living force of example that 
stirs their feelings and directs their efforts and moulds 
their character. A resurrection? Yes, a wonderful resur- 
rection, out of the dark and bitter depths of persecution 
and agony and death, the whole of that dreadful tragedy 
which seemed to be utter failure, final collapse, absolute 
destruction of the Master and his cause. 

Caiaphas and the priestly court never dreamed how 
vain was their triumph, or how mistaken were their cal- 
culations of the effect which it would have upon religion. 
Had not they carried their plans to perfect success? Had 
not they made an end of this pestilent heretic, this pre- 
sumptuous artisan from a Galilean village, who, with his 
handful of rustic followers, had gone about from place to 
place disturbing the minds of the people on questions of 
religion, and had dared at last to come to Jersualem, and 
even in the temple preach new things as more important 
than the sacred ceremonial which was maintained by 
those who sat in the seat of Moses? Where was this 
Nazarene now? Had not he been brought to a death of 
shame, and were not his followers affrighted and scattered, 
and his revolutionary principles stamped out forever? 
Surely, thought the High Priest, no more would be heard 
of this petty rebellion against ecclesiastical authority. 

But where is that Caiaphas now? Where is he who 
was the head and forefront of success? I know not if, 
as in Dante’s “‘Vision,’’ he is forever ‘fixed to a cross 
with three stakes on the ground,”’ and trodden on by all 
who walk that way; but we know that he lingers in his- 
tory as a name of scorn, a byword for bigotry, a caitiff 
who bribed the betrayer and crucified the truth. It 
was not he, but his victim, who was to be the real victor. 
The risen Christ, the deathless spirit,—who rose from the 
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cross, not from the grave he never entered,—went forth 
into the world conquering and to conquer. He became 
the mightiest religious force in the most enlightened 
lands,—he who had been killed as an enemy to religion,— 
and in no long process of time the head of the most 
powerful religious organization in the world was proud 
to call himself the Vicar of Christ, while at the same time 
the shameful cross was transformed into the venerated 
symbol of religion pure and undefiled. 

What did the haughty Roman think as he contemptu- 
ously wrote the title “The King of the Jews,” to be nailed 
above the head of the alleged malefactor? It was meant 
as mockery; and in the same mood his boisterous soldiery 
clothed the martyr in a tawdry purple robe and crowned 
him with a wreath of thorns. The idea of his being a 
ruler of men, a king of even the subject Jews, was a matter 
of jesting and derision. Then his ridiculed sovereignty 
was supposed to perish on Calvary, while Pilate lived on 
in the palace with all the pomp of undisputed power. 
But what is the comparison now? The Roman governor 
never ruled over more than an insignificant fraction of 
the number of people who acknowledge the deeper-seated 
government of the once-despised Nazarene. He has 
become the ruler of far more than the old Roman Empire, 
which was indeed the first to bow to him; for he reigns, 
in spiritual sovereignty, over all that we call the civilized 
world; the proudest monarchs do him reverence, the 
greatest nations call themselves by his name. And, 
on the other hand, in the gallery of history Pilate stands 
as little more than a companion picture with Lady Mac- 
beth,—portraits of two murderers, washing their hands. 

’ The very name of Jesus has become an inspiration,— 
an impulse to purity, truth, and righteousness. ‘‘Wher- 
ever goodness reigneth, the soul of Christ lives on.” His 
spirit animates and impels us to fight against the injustice, 
the sin, and the suffering that blot the fairness of the life 
divine in humanity. This spirit is undying: it grows 
stronger as the years pass by, and makes religion less a 
belief and more a life, directing it to the doing as well as 
the thinking, to the working of works of love for all. 

From our brother Jesus we derive an invincible faith in 
the power of the human soul and mind andwill. He 
shows us in himself what man can do when he presses 
up, flower-like, through the darkness of the lower environ- 
ment into the light of God, and makes himself freely 
receptive of the divine strength for the divine service. 
We take heart when we consider what the Master accom- 
plished, and pray his Father and our Father, his God and 
our God, that, as Paul says, we may “have this mind 
in us which was also in Christ Jesus.’’ “He is risen,’’— 
risen as the noblest flower of human life, the most beau- 
tiful and influential development in the evolution of man- 
kind, the fairest and sweetest blossom that sheds its 
fragrance in the garden of the heart, where all the God- 
gifted poet-and-prophet flowers have their abiding home. 

Risen indeed,—risen as the most resplendent star in 
our spiritual firmament, the lodestar of heaven on earth, 
a star that both lights and leads. It is said that the star 
of a night, called the Star of Bethlehem, led the way to the 
cradle of the infant who has become the world’s greatest 
religious teacher. The star of all the centuries since 
then, the Star of Nazareth, sheds a benignant light on 
the souls that see, and leads the way to the holy of holies, 
the inner sanctuary of loving communion with the Father 
of all. 

Risen,—yes, the real risen life, the re-born spirit of 
regenerative power, risen in the more abundant life of all 
who seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
And the mysterious voice within speaks these words to 
each of us: You say that he is risen; is he risen in you? 

WinTHRop, Mass. 
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Literature, 


THe Camprince History oF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Vol. ix. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net.—The later vol- 
umes of the Cambridge Literature have not 
been so uniformly successful as the earlier 
ones. ‘The present volume, the ninth, is well 
indexed, it is provided with good bibliog- 
raphies, it is written in respectable style; 
but, when all is said, it does not hold the 
reader’s interest. It deals with Defoe, 
Steele and Addison, Pope, Swift, Berkeley, 
Law, and a host of lesser writers. General 
chapters deal with writers on historical and 
political subjects, writers of memoirs, writers 
of burlesques and translations, with scholars 
and antiquaries, and with educators. Ency- 
clopedie information is given in quantity 
in this volume, but we feel that the new 
Britannica is perhaps more entertaining read- 
ing. Since the period covered (from Steele 
and Addison to Pope and Swift) forms part 
of one of the three great periods in English 
literature, surely we should get from this 
volume a vivid appreciation and sympathy, 
and a judgment and evaluation of the writers 
of this time based partly, at least, on their 
value to us to-day. This is hardly the case. 
Defoe’s work, the newspaper and the novel, 
are dealt with in a short chapter of only 
twenty-eight pages. If we adopt a popular 
standard for a moment, and consider how 
many thousands have read Robinson Crusoe 
and have been stirred in their imaginations 
by it,—many more thousands, in all prob- 
ability, than have read Shakespeare or any 
other book except the English Bible or 
Pilgrim’s Progress,—the summary dismissal 
of this subject seems ill-judged. Is it possi- 
ble that the contributors and editors sym- 
pathize with Swift’s sneer about Defoe, ‘‘an 
illiterate fellow, whose name I have forgot’’? 
The chapter on Steele and Addison, although 
it is one of the better ones in the book, 
shows a regrettable lack of friendly enthusi- 
asm. We fail to get a glimpse of the warm- 
hearted, reckless soldier and scholar, Dick 
Steele, such as Thackeray pictures in Henry 
Esmond. Even allowing for inaccuracy on 
Thackeray’s part, something of his character- 
ization was true, but a similar conception of 
Steele cannot be gained from this chapter. 
Addison here, too, is merely a writer of kindly, 
genial satire, and we are not made to feel 
keenly the character of the man who pro- 
duced the immortal Spectator papers. Mr. 
Aitken’s chapter on Swift is competent, but 
not altogether satisfactory. It is difficult in 
a few pages to do justice to a temperament 
as baffling as Swift’s. It seems doubtful, 
however, if the analysis of the contents of 
Swift's writings is so important as an attempt, 
at least, to gain a true insight into his impulses. 
Here he is at once represented as a cynic 
and as almost areformer. In the paragraph 
on “An Argument against abolishing Chris- 
tianity”’ (p. 120) the analysis is carried to 
a logical absurdity; the last sentence informs 
us that “‘Swift’s moral, of course, is that 
we should both keep and improve our Chris- 
tianity.”’ It seems rather that Swift’s pur- 
pose in most cases was instinctive and not 
deliberate; a glaring inconsistency would 
catch his attention, a ridiculous quality in 
man or thing would attract his ridicule, a 
manifestly unfair treatment would call out 
thundering indignation, but all that does not 
imply a didactic purpose, such as, for instance, 
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was a characteristic of Samuel Johnson. 
Swift’s skill in satire was a positive genius, 
and no account is altogether adequate which 
fails to make us feel the sting of it. We 
should like to know what general opinion 
is entertained by French men of letters con- 
cerning the Cambridge Literature. ‘‘ They 
do these things betterin France,’’ said Sterne, 
half consciously paying a real tribute to the 
good sense of the French in all matters of 
taste. Would they approve the somewhat 
irregular proportionment of space in the 
whole series, and, still more, would they ap- 
prove of chapters written in such a style as 
makes comparatively little appeal except 
to the scholar? If we can forget the inac- 
curacies and faults of a writer like Taine 
and remember only his best qualities, we 
sigh to think of the entertainment he would 
have put into the chapters of this volume. 
From Jusserand, too, we might have some- 
thing to learn of the right method of writing 
on English literature. In this monumental 
series we feel that the happy combination 
of the spirit of the scholar with that of the 
liberal man of letters has not been consis- 
tently maintained. 


Tue Great Texts OF THE BiBLe. Edited 
by James Hastings, D.D. Scribner’s. Each 
volume, $3 net.—Dr. Hastings has ceased 
to astonish us by his capacity for making 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and works of 
reference. We have come to the point of 
accepting the continuous flow in grateful 
silence. The present undertaking is the 
presentation of the most notable texts from 
every book in the Bible, accompanied in each 
case by homiletic exposition, and a wealth 
of illustration drawn from every field, lit- 
erature, history, science, biography, art. 
The most recent issues cover respectively 
the second half of the Fourth Gospel and 
the Catholic Epistles. With these two 
volumes the work, planned to include twenty 
volumes, is half completed. Each text is 
followed by a sermon outline, and each has 
prefixed a generous list of references to classic 
sermons and discussions on the same passage. 
The critic may here and there note the 
omission of a fine and favorite text, or may 
feel that the general tone of the homiletic 
themes and illustrative material is too pre- 
vailingly of an orthodox or evangelical 
cast, yet he must be astonished at the rich- 
ness of what is offered and the skill with 
which it is presented. ‘The possessor of these 
volumes need never write another original 
sermon, and there are, doubtless, congrega- 
tions that would be blessed if their pastor 
bought the work and yielded to its tempta- 
tion! There is no preacher who may not 
find great help in the work, or who need 
hesitate to ayail himself of this help. 


THe EvoLutTIoN oF THe CouNntTRY Com- 
mMuNITY. By Warren H. Wilson. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net.—This essay 
in religious sociology offers a thorough study 
of rural community life. Dr. Wilson believes 
that in general throughout the country the 
task of religious organization has been accom- 
plished, and that these religious societies 
hold the key to the problem of country life. 
They can support constructive social service 
in the country or they can oppose it; and the 
future development of the country community 
depends on the measure of fidelity with which 
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they accept this responsibility. How a 
population can be improved by social co- 
operation and public service is made clear 
in the chapters that consider the subject from 
various points of view and analyze the situa- 


tion as it appears in different parts of the coun- — 


try. The opening chapters describe the re- 
ligious life peculiar to the pioneer, the land 
farmer, the exploiter, the husbandman. ‘The 
value of the graded public school system is 
studied as a unifying influence, and the 
writer suggests that a federated Sunday- 
school may well precede the federated church. 
Rural morality and recreation receive due con- 
sideration. The book is an evidence of the 
scientific study with which men are ap- 
proaching different phases of social better- 
ment, and its encouraging spirit will prove 
stimulating to-others who are in a position 
to help-in the carrying out of practical sug- 
gestions to be found here. 


THE Logs CrLassicaL Liprary. LUCIAN. 
Vol. i. With an English Translation. By 
A. M. Harmon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—Prof. A. M. Har- 
mon of Princeton University has in charge 
the eight volumes of Lucian that are to 
be included in the Loeb Classical Library, 
the first volume of which is now before the 
public. "The witty, well-phrased comments 
on life, more akin, says his present editor, 
to comedy than to true satire, have, in all 
ages since Lucian entertained his audiences 
from the lecture platform, brought him the 
applause he desired. ‘“‘Rightly to under- 
stand and appreciate Lucian, one must rec- 
ognize that he was not a philosopher, nor 
even a moralist, but a rhetorician; that his 
mission in life was not to reform society nor 
to chastise it, but simply to amuse it. He 
himself admits on every page that he is serious 
only in his desire to please.” Here are stories 
and jesting rhetoric, pure and simple, treat- 
tises, parodies, and essays. Sometimes the 
observations seem astonishingly modern. 
This first volume of a new series is a fresh 
indication of the need of just such a classical 
library as this, now in process of creation. 


SERENA AND SAMANTHA. By Rosa Kellen 
Hallett. Boston: Sherman, French & Co.— 
It has been a real pleasure to read of the old 
ladies in the Torbolton Home. ‘There is 
nothing abnormal about them,—no studies 
of queer outgrowths of stunted desires or 
inherited tendencies. Here is real human 
nature, with the interest in little things and 
the blessed magnifying of small opportunities 
which belong to a natural, not over-trained, 
old age. ‘They have learned some secrets 
of getting along comfortably with their 
neighbors, and the friendship of Serena 
Dodd and Samantha Wells sustained them, 
consciously or unconsciously, even when 
they faced their trials and differences. How 
they went to the clambake, why the flag was 
raised, how Mrs. Dodd cherished boxes,— 
all are interesting. The chapters are adapted 
for reading aloud. 


Wao Laucus Last. By Ashton Hillers. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—The author of As It Happened and 
The Master Girl has given to his third story 
an interesting hero who wins friends among his 
readers as among his associates in the story. 
Given what he might himself have termed a 
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cropper at the outset of his career, the story 
tells how he conquered fate and laughed last, 
to the general satisfaction of everybody. 
There is plenty of incident that is not com- 
monplace, some clever character drawing, 
and a satisfactory ending. The author has 
drawn his American millionaire from neither 
knowledge nor trustworthy inspiration, but 
one is accustomed to these hybrids in English 
novels. He fulfils his mission in the story, 
and that is the principal thing. 
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Magazines. 


In the April Century Royal Cortissoz, 
one of New York’s most authoritative 
writers on matters of art, will discuss the 
origin and latest manifestations of the Post- 
Impressionist, Cubist, and Futurist move- 
ments, which are now causing such a stir 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The article 
will be accompanied by thirteen interesting 
illustrations. 


The March issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly (Ginn & Co., New York) contains 
several articles on subjects of present inter- 
est. S. P. Duggan writes on ‘European 
Diplomacy and the Balkan Problem.” 
E. R. A. Seligman, concluding a series of 
articles on ‘“‘Recent Tax Reforms Abroad,” 
finds lessons for the United States in the 
direction of further development of taxation 
of incomes and better adjustment of Federal 
and State taxation. L. D. H. Weld dis- 


THE OPEN SECRET 


A STUDY OF LIFE’S DEEPER FORCES 
By JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


Author of 
“The New World and the New Thought”’ 
“The Ethics of Evolution ’’ 
“Religion and Science as Allies,’’ etc. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE 
AUTHOR CONCERNING ‘“‘ THE OPEN SECRET”’ 


From Rupotr Evcxen, Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of Jena: 
_ “Tneed not say that the idea which informs your book 
is one with which I am thoroughly in sympathy. The 
book shows freshness and vigor and at the same time a 
notable handling of the subject. It is animated with 
warmth of soul and yet does. not lose its clearness be- 
cause of that warmth.” 


From Rev. S. Parkes Capman, D.D., Minister of the 
Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

“©The Open Secret’ is a fundamental book, searching 
to the roots of questions; and, as I read it, I felt that it 
exp) many things I had long desired to say, and ex- 
pressed them admirably. Its reasonableness, its faith 
and its vision alike commend it to thoughtful students 
of this wondrous maze of life.” 


From Francis G. Peasopy, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University: 

“T have examined your book with great interest and 
sympathy, and congratulate you on ‘searching the deep 
things.’ It is a most wholesome message that you bring 
concerning the sources of spiritual power, at a time when 
so much of popular opinion turns to external influence 
of environment and circumstance.” 


From Grorce H. Patmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University: 

“T have not had time to read it as it deserves, but have 
gone up and down it sufficiently to see how lucidly, im- 
pressively and interestingly “be bring home to busy and 
needy people the best thought of the day. It is import- 
ant work and you plainly do it with enjoyment.” 


From Rev. Merze S. C. Wricat, D.D.: 
“I am delighted with your book, ‘The Open Secret.’ 
It has a sanity and cogency, a liveliness of style and 
timeliness of shonget that are particularly agreeable to a 
fighter in ‘the field which is the world.’ . . . ‘There can- 
not be too many books of this kind in this age.’” 


12mo; 242 pages; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. . 
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cusses tariff rates on wool and woollen goods. 
W. F. Dodd, writing on ‘‘Social Legislation 
and the Courts,’ favors other methods 
than the ‘‘recall of decisions” for attaining 
the desired ends. G. H. Haynes, in an article 
entitled ‘‘‘People’s Rule’ on Trial,’’ analyzes 
the action of the Oregon electorate, last No- 
vember, on thirty-seven proposed measures. 
T. R. Powell concludes his study of “The 
Separation of Powers”’ as interpreted by the 
courts; and J. R. Shotwell considers “‘Ber- 
son’s Philosophy.’’ ‘There are critical no- 
tices of more than eighty recent publications. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 

“ They are simple, direct, practical and suggestive.” 
Rev. N. S. Hoagland, Tyngsboro, Mass. 

“They repay the study.”’ 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘““THE CAROL,”’ ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they? are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness hastrarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Within a few weeks of the announcement 
of its formation, F. G. Browne & Co., a new 
publishing house of Chicago, had issued its 
first spring list, containing thirty-eight titles. 
Besides four works of fiction, two of them 
being by authors who have already made a 
name, the house has been fortunate in ob- 
taining a number of works of serious import 
dealing with questions of immediate interest. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


The Blessings of our knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

‘* Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ready March 1 
[No. 271] 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 
THE NAME AND THE REALITY 
By 
REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


This tract calls especial attention to the 
drawing power of the human Christ. It 
points out the way in which the peasant 
rabbi has appealed to universal experience. 
Portraits of Jesus have been painted by Ger- 
man artists as a German peasant, by French 
artists as a French workman, by Hungarian 
artists with a Hungarian background; but 
his life has been thrown upon the canvas of 
human experience not as the life of a Jew, a 
German, a Frenchman, but of a man who 
belongs to all time and all races. His spirit 
of love and self-sacrifice makes him the ideal 
of humanity. From this consideration the 
writer evolves the larger truth; namely, that 
there is a centre of Christian unity which, if 
properly recognized by the various denomi- 
nations of Christendom, would contribute to 
all the churches a greater practical efficiency 
and loftier vision of human brotherhood. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
AS TRACT NO. 271 
Order by number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Outside JA Taede Weather. 


In the morning, when our eyes pop open early, very early, 
And we creep and peep to watch the sun arise, 
If he’s hiding, and a cloudy sky, a-glowering grim and surly, 
Has no streaming golden beaming for our eyes, 
Why, then, lightly as a feather 
Must our spirits dance together, 
And our faces must be sunny all day long; 
For as fresh as Highland heather 
We can make the inside weather, 
When the outside seems to be so very wrong. 


But if with the outdoor sunshine all the happy birds are 
singing, 
And the trees are budding in the glad, warm light, 
And the arbutus is peeping from its leaves’ tender keeping, 
And the face of day is fresh and sweet and bright, 
Why, then, why not altogether 
Make our faces match the weatherr— 
Fresh and sweet and bright and sunny all day long! 
For as fragrant as the heather 
Is the charming outside weather, 
And the inside cannot be so very wrong. 
—Jessie Macmillan Anderson. 


Dillie’s Easter Sermon. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Davie had been one of the six small and 
lively Sunday-school scholars whom teacher 
had taken. for a brisk mid-winter walk cross- 
country through fields and woods. Davie had 
seen and heard much to take home to the 
small shut-in sister whose only link with the 
great outdoors he was, and Davie was giving 
Dillie—that very same small sister—a glow- 
ing account of the trip, the woods they’d in- 

_vaded, the fields they’d crossed, the box- 

luncheon they’d eaten in the well-warmed 
railway station, and a minute description of 
the wonderful things Mr. Sprague had told 
him were slumbering in the big bunch of dry, 
dead twigs and branchlets he’d so carefully 
gathered and brought home to “Sister.” 

“They'll all come out, he says, in bits of 
blossoms and little leaves,’’ Davie explained, 
setting the bouquet on the sunny south win- 
dow-sill, close to the big drum of the always- 
going kitchen stove, “‘if we’ll keep ’em warm 
and always in plenty of water; and you’re not 
to feel bad if it does take a long while, but 
keep on hoping about ’em. ‘This is a lilock, 
he says, and this is willow, and these are sassi- 
fras and here’s a sweet-gum, and here’’— 

“What’s this one?’’ asked the deeply in- 
terested Dillie, pointing a small, thin fore- 
finger at an unsightly dry and dusty, round, 
box-like object clinging most tightly to a thick 
twig. 

““That’s a chrys’lis,’’ answered Davie, “and 
he wouldn’t ’xactly tell me what that’s going 
to be. But he says to keep this one p’ticu- 
la’ly warm and to watch out for what’s com- 
ing; and he says it’s to be ‘little Dillie’s Easter 
Sunday-school Sermon.’” 

So all these sometimes most weary weeks 
Dillie had watched the buds on her twigs 
slowly swell and gradually unfold into coral- 
line bloomlets, into delicately lace-like leaf- 
lets; and great was her delight when the 
stoutest branchlets in her bouquet were 
strung from end to end with silvery gray and 
softly furry pussy-willows. And still the big, 
coarse, raggedy gray bud on the thick and un- 
mistakably long-dead twig gave never a sign 
and hung on its nail between the warm stove 
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and the sunny window, a hopeless and for- 
gotten scrap from the woods. 

By Easter morning Dillie’s winter nosegay 
was a thing of real beauty, the like of which, 
Mother said, she’d never seen before; and 
which Grandma, stopping in on her way to 
church, with a small basket full of gayly-tinted 
home-made Easter eggs, and Aunt Meg on 
her way from Sunday-school, with Dillie’s 
Sunday-school potted plant, greatly admired 
as they were all gathered round Dillie’s couch, 
drawn up before the sunny south window. 
Suddenly there was a queer, dry rustling 
sound, and something shook and flittered on 
the wall behind them. 

“Tt’s the chrys’lis,” cried Davie, ‘‘ Dillie’s 
chrys’lis is blooming’’; and so it was! The 
dry, dusty, dead, bud-like object had burst 
open, and upon it sat what had, all winter long, 
been snugly sleeping ready for spring-time, 
ready for its Faster awakening,—a large, living 
thing with wings, still closely folded round 
and round from closely fitting the prison- 
house, but slowly unfolding into dusky, vel- 
vety, metallic-green and orange spotted, old- 
gold bordered beauty, which the little creat- 
ure, happily released, fluttered joyfully as they 
dried and stiffened. 

“O Mother,’’ whispered Dillie, ‘‘my lovely, 
my beautiful Sunday-school Sermon!” And, 
as the gorgeous insect, flying towards the 
sunlight, settled contentedly upon the winter 
bouquet, Mother sat down upon Dillie’s 
couch, drew Davie down beside her, and told 
the two children the Easter message of the 
Butterfly. 


The Faded Doll. 


Once upon a time there was a little, red- 
cheeked doll named Susette. She lived with 
a great many other dolls, in a funny little old 
shop just around the corner from a big, busy 
street. Susette had been there a long, long 
time, oh, I couldn’t tell you howlong. Allthe 
dolls who had lived there when she first 
came had gone away and strange ones had 
come in their places. om 


Every day some one who wanted to buy 
a doll came in, but no one ever seemed to 
want Susette. She must have grown very 
tired of waiting for some little girl who 
would take her home and love her and sing 
to her and dress her and wash her face and 
comb her hair; for you see she was very 
dusty, and her dress was now old and faded. 

Mr. Smith, who kept the shop, was very 
old. His eyes were too dim to see well, so 
every week his grand-daughter Rosa came in 
with a big feather duster which she waved 
and twisted round and round. 

When she came to the talking dolls, or the 
ones that had real hair and went to sleep, or 
to Bertha the beauty,—who wore a beautiful 
pink dress with lace and ruffles,—she was, oh, 
so careful. But, when she came to Susette, 
“flip-flip’”’ went the duster right in her 
mouth or eyes and never so much as “‘ Excuse 
me, please.” I don’t suppose Susette liked 
it much. I wouldn’t, would you? But she 
always stood right still, taking up as little 
room as she could, and smiled. 

Susette didn’t know why no one wanted 
her, and neither do I; for she was a dear little 
doll, even if she was faded and dusty. 

One day a lady and a little girl came in to 


look at some dolls. The little girl looked all 
around at every one. 
“Mother, I like that little doll in the blue 
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dress,’ she said, pointing to Susette. “Will 
you please buy her?”’ 

If Susette had been a jumping doll, I am 
sure she would have jumped off the shelf. 
To think that any one should like her and 
want to buy her! ‘The little girl’s mother 
looked at Susette. 

“Oh, no, dear, that’s a shabby, cheap doll, 
you don’t want it. That’s a pretty one next, 
we will take that,’ and down came Bertha 
the beauty. Poor Susette! But by and by 
I suppose she was glad the lady who said 
such rude things hadn’t bought her. 

The next day when Rosa came in to dust, 
she took Susette down from the shelf and 
looked at her. 

“Grandfather, you had better mark the 
price down on this doll, she is getting old 
and faded,’”” ~~ 
~ So they put another number on the little 
card around Susette’s neck and put her back 
on the shelf. If Susette had been a crying 
doll, she would have cried; but she wasn’t; 
so she smiled, although it seemed she was 
going to stay there always. 

Just then the door opened, and in came a 
little girl, such a pale little girl, with a crutch 
under her arm; and she looked right straight 
at Susette the very first one, and Susette 
looked at her. 

“How much is she?”’ Old Mr. Smith put 
on his glasses and looked at the number on 
Susette’s card; and, would you believe it, the 
number on the card was the very same as the 
number of pennies the little girl had. 

“Give her to me, please. Oh, you dear, 
beautiful dolly, I love you!”’ she cried, as 
she hugged and kissed Susette just as all 
good little mothers do, and she never-even 
thought of the dust on her face. 

That was how Susette came to be taken 
down from the shelf where she had stood so 
long and carried away, carefully wrapped in 
brown paper, to live with the little lame 
child; and Iam sure in all that great city, or 
even in all the world, you couldn’t have found 
a happier-looking little doll or girl—Mary 
Galloway Woodall, in the Churchman. 


Buffy’s Playthings. 


Buffy was a yellow cat long past his kitten- 
hood. He belongs.to a little girl called 
Fluffy. This is not the girl’s real name, but 
every one thinks it suits her better than 
plain, homely Suzanna. 

One day Fluffy’s Aunt Helen, from way 
out West, came for a visit. She was a very 
pretty auntie, Fluffy thought. She had 
beautiful brown hair, decorated with a 
quantity of shiny hairpins, and dropping in 
cute little curls over her forehead. 

“T think Aunt Helen is the prettiest auntie 
I ever saw,” Fluffy confided to her mother, 
as she was undressing her. 

‘So do I,” purred Buffy, who always went 
upstairs with his little mistress every night, 
and stayed until Fluffy’s mother said, ‘‘Come 
Buffy, we must leave Fluffy to get her beauty 
sleep.”’ 

This wise cat had heard these words so 
often that he knew just what they meant, 
and after giving a parting hunch against 
Fluffy’s bed he dutifully followed his older 
mistress downstairs. 

Buffy had been taught a good many tricks, 
and he had also learned some himself, one of 
which was to jump up on Fluffy’s mother’s 
shoulder when she sat reading and pulling 
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out all her hairpins, sometimes with his 
teeth, sometimes with his paws, and have 
a nice game with them on the floor. 

Buffy was lonesome after leaving his little 
mistress; but, when he saw pretty Aunt 
Helen sitting by the table reading, with a 
soft, coaxing purr he sprang into her lap. 
Aunt Helen stroked his silky fur and called 
him nice names, and made the little cat feel 
very much at home. 

“My,” mused Buffy, blinking his yellow 
eyes as he looked up at the pins glistening 
in Aunt Helen’s hair, ‘(how I should like 
those pretty pins to play with!” 

Up went a soft paw; then, meeting no 
reproof, Buffy ventured his teeth on a 
particularly stubborn one; and, when Fluffy’s 
mother came into the room a few minute 
later, the cat was having his usual hairpin 
game upon the floor. 

“Your little cat is very familiar with 
strangers,” Aunt Helen remarked to Fluffy, 
next day. How Fluffy laughed when she 
heard how Buffy had played hair-dresser to 
her pretty aunt! 

Later in the day, Buffy was called to dinner. 
He did not respond, and search was made for 
him. After every one in the house had 
joined in the hunt, Buffy jumped out of his 
roller hammock, where he had been taking a 
nap; and, after considerable stretching, he 
gave them to understand by a series of soft 
mews that he would have much preferred to 
have finished his nap in the kitchen roller 
towel than to eat his dinner. 
fe That afternoon Aunt Helen took a nap in 
the hammock out under the apple-tree. 
Buffy spied her as she was creeping along 
through the grass hunting for grasshoppers. 
When Aunt Helen awoke, every hairpin was 
gone, and so was Buffy. 

“T think I shall have to teach that little 
cat of yours manners,’ the young lady 
laughed, as she appeared in the house 
shortly after with her hair hanging around 
her shoulders. 

“You will have to find me first,’’ purred 
Mr. Pussy from the top of the bookcase, 
whither he had fled after his enjoyable game, 
and where he was not discovered until the 
following morning.—Helen M. Pe mn 
The Child’s Hour. 


The Small and the Great. 


One night a man took a little taper out of 
a drawer, and, lighting it, began to ascend a 
long, winding stair. 

“Where are you going?” said the taper, 

“Away high up,” said the man,—‘‘higher 
than the top of the house where we sleep.” 

“And what are you going to do there?” 
said the little taper. 

“T am going to show the ships out at sea 
where the harbor is,’’ said the man. ‘‘For 
we stand here at the entrance to a harbor, 
and some ships far out on the stormy sea 
may be looking out for our light even now.” 

“Alas! no ship could ever see my light,” 
said the little taper, ‘‘it is so very small.” 

“Tf your light is small,’ said the man, 
“keep it burning bright, and leave the rest 
to me.” 

Well, when the man got up to the top of 
the light-house,—for this was a light-house 
they were in,—he took the little taper, and 
with it he lighted the great lamps that 
stood ready there with their polished re- 
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flectors behind them. And soon they were 
burning steady and clear, throwing a great, 
strong beam of light across the sea. By 
this time the light-house man had blown out 
the little taper, and laid it aside. But it 
had done its work. Though its own light 
had been so small, it had been the means of 
kindling the great lights in the top of the 
light-house; and these were now shining 
brightly over the sea, so that the ships far 
out knew by it where they were, and were 
guided safely into the harbor.—Rev. Dr. 
Macrae. 


How Tommie Spider Decided. 


He had always been such a happy little 
spider, until now: nothing ever troubled him. 
Even when one of his little brothers pulled 
one of his legs off, he kicked his other seven. 
Why worry about a leg, more or less? 

But now he was plainly out of sorts. 
Nothing suited him. 

“You need something to do,’ said his 
wise spider mother. “When folks and spiders 
have nothing to do, then they always fuss 
and fume,” she added. 

“Yes, but what?” whined Tommie Spider. 
“Nothing is fun any more.” 

“Go to work,” said Mrs. Spider, briskly. 
‘Help me make a new swing for the babies,” 
and she began to pull a tiny thread of glue 
from her mouth, which, as she pulled it, 
hardened into a silken thread. This she 
dropped from the leaf of the bush. And in 
a jiffy a wee little spider was swinging on it 
for dear life. 

“That’s too tame,” fussed Tommie. ‘No 
fun pulling swings out of one’s mouth,” 
and he swung himself off the bush. 

As he looked back at his mother, she was 
shaking her cobweb home first with one claw 
then the other. This was house-cleaning 
day, and she was getting all the dust and 
dirt out of her house. 

Tommie Spider knew if his mother broke 
her web, she mended it at once, and so nicely 
that none could ever tell it. 

He called on the trap-door spider, who 
was busy hanging the walls of her underground 
home with the loveliest, softest silk. 

“Shucks! There’s no fun making dun- 
geons,” thought Tommie Spider, and then 
he had to laugh as he saw the trap-door 
spider suddenly pull a thread, and the door 
to her house opened and a nice fat little ant 
rolled in. 

This little ant, caught in the trap so nicely, 
was Mrs. Spider’s lunch. 

Tommie Spider left her enjoying her ant, 
and wandered down to a little stream near by. 
He did not care at all that he might get his 
handsome velvet suit muddy, for he saw the 
queerest sight, and he hurried to it. 

There, skimming over the water, with tiny 
balloons on their feet, to keep them from 
sinking, were other spiders. 

“Humph! that’s tame; just skating around 
on water,” sniffed Tommie; and, when he 
saw other spiders building tiny rafts of straw 
on which to float, he sniffed again. 

“Now, who would want to do that?” 
he said. Gracious! but he was hard to 
please to-day. 

Then he wished to get across the stream, 
and see what was on the other side, and, as 
he looked longingly, he saw the very finest, 
dearest cobweb suspension bridge he had 
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ever beheld. And there, up ona twig, was 
a big spider building another one. 

Now, here was something, and Tommie 
Spider scuttled it across as fast as he could 
to that twig, and was just in time to see the 
big spider pull a long silken thread from his 
mouth, and let it float out on the breeze. 

The breeze carried it across the stream, 
and it caught upon another twig opposite, 
and ever so many times the big spider did 
this; then he ran out along his lines and 
glued and joined them together, and, lo and 
behold! he now had another beautiful sus- 
pension bridge. 

Tommie Spider was simply charmed. 
Here was something worth doing. It was 
certainly much nicer to pull bridges out of 
one’s mouth than swings, as his ‘mother 
had suggested. 

And so that is how Tommie Spider decided 
to be a bridge-builder—Helen Brown Bell, 
in Child’s Gem. 


Some Wonderful Things. 


“Martin,” said a wise grammar school 
boy to his little brother of six, “‘come here, 
and tell me what you have inside of you.’ 

“Nothing,” said Martin. 

“Yes, you have. Listen! You’ve got 
a whole telegraph stowed away in your 
body, with wires running down to your very 
toes and out to your finger-tips.’’ 

“TJ haven't,” said Martin, Jooking at his 
feet and hands. 

“You have, though; and that isn’t all. 
There’s a big force pump in the middle 
of you, pumping, pumping seventy times 
a minute all day long, like the great engine 
I showed you the other day at the locomo- 
tive works.” 

““There is no such thing’’— 

“But there is, though; and, besides all 
these things, a tree is growing in you, with 
over two hundred different branches, tied 
together with ever so many bands and 
tough strings.” 

“That isn’t so at all,” persisted the little 
boy, about teady to cry. ‘‘I can feel my- 
self all over, and there’s no tree, or engine, 
or anything else, except flesh and blood.” 

“Oh! that isn’t flesh and blood, that’s 
most of it water. This is what you are 
made of,—a few gallons of water, a little 


lime, phosphorous, salt, and some other 
things thrown in,” said his _ brother. 
World’s White Ribbon. 

e 9 e e 
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Unitarians in the South. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


Il. 


At Atlanta we could stop but one night 
and part of a day. Our half-day we utilized 
to_visit the State capitol, and for long rides 
out Peach Tree Street and Ponce de Leon 
Street to Druid’s Hill, through the new resi- 
dential section, which is spreading far out on 
the western hills. Even in our short stay 
we felt as if we could almost see Atlanta 
growing under our eyes. Throughout the 
city there is a general rush and bustle of 
growth, activity, prosperity. 

In the evening Rev. Joseph W. Conkling, 
the Unitarian minister, called and escorted 
us from our hotel to the apartment of Mrs. 
Hamilton Douglass, where several Unitarians 
had, been asked to meet us. Owing to the 
short notice of our coming and previous 
engagements, a number of the Unitarians in- 
vited could not attend; but we were heartily 
glad to meet Mr. Conkling and his wife, Mrs. 
Douglass and her daughters, and the others, 
and to learn something at first hand of the 
prospects and hopes of the Atlanta church. 
It is not quite two years since Mr. and Mrs. 
Conkling came into the Unitarian fold, and 
they are filled with the enthusiasm and de- 
votion of youth and new converts. The 
story of the experiences which led them to 
become Unitarians is most interesting. 

The Atlanta church is full of life, and has 
plans for the future which will put the church 
on a stronger footing. At a parish meeting 
held the night before our arrival, it was 
voted to sell the present church building, 
which is in the business section of the city, 

‘ making it valuable as real estate, but not 
suited to church purposes. This property 
will probably sell for $30,000. The refusal 
has been secured of a desirable lot on West 
Peach Tree Street, in the best residential 
district. Here the Unitarians plan to build 
a handsome structure for about $30,000. Mr. 
Conkling feels strongly that in the South, 
where Unitarianism is so bitterly contemned 
and despised, attractive church buildings 
are especially needed. 

The Atlanta Alliance, though not large, is 
active, giving monthly suppers and socials, 
and paying $200 towards the church expenses. 
In Atlanta, as in New Orleans, the Unita- 
rians are active and prominent in social ser- 
vice, serving on the boards of the Needle 
Work Guild, the Home for the Friendless, 
Home for Incurables, Home for Juvenile 
Offenders (to aid the probation officer), 
the Old Ladies’ Home, the Travellers’ Aid, 
and the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, Mr. 
Conkling (who is also a doctor) serving on 
the staff of the latter, and rendering it valu- 
able aid. Mrs. Douglass, who founded the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club, leads the class in 
Parliamentary Law, and others of the Uni- 
tarian women are active in the club. The 
superintendent of the Sunday-school organ- 
ized the Boy Scouts in the city. Just now 
the Unitarians are anticipating the meeting in 
April of the Southern Conference in Atlanta. 
The pity is that the great distances separat- 
ing the Southern churches and the lack of 
means will prevent from attending the con- 
ference some of the ministers who would be 
most helped by such a gathering of kindred 
believers. They would both bring and re- 
ceive inspiration. Everything indicated the 
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life, zeal, and devotion of the Atlanta people 
and their minister, and we regretted that we 
could not have spent a Sunday there, and 
seen more of the people and their activities. 

The next morning we walked around from 
our hotel to view the proposed lot for the new 
church, and felt that the site would be most 
advantageous. Leaving Atlanta at 2.30 P M., 
we reached Richmond the next morning 
after eleven, delayed over two hours by an 
accident at Seneca, S.C., the previous evening, 
when our train collided with the rear car of 
a local train that was trying to cross our 
track. This car, being wooden lighted by 
gas from a tank below, ignited, and we waited 
until three passenger cars had burned to ashes 
before we were able to pass. This accident 
did not seem to make much impression in the 
South, where railroad travel is attended with 
a liability to disaster not quite so common 
as at the North, although here, too, there is 
ample room for improvement. 


Church Unity. 


One evidence of wide-spread interest in 
church unity is the long and able editorial 
in the Springfield Republican last Thursday 
on the series of addresses given at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, and printed in recent 
issues of the Congregationalist. The im- 
pression made by these somewhat repre- 
sentative deliverances upon the editor of a 
paper with the ranking of the Republican is 
well worth noting. He has succeeded re- 
markably well in penetrating to the gist of the 
successive addresses, and writes with evident 
predilection in favor of unity. The general 
discussion, it will be remembered, was sup- 
posed to hinge on the concessions which each 
communion would make. The grand total 
in the way of sacrifice appears, to this editor, 
to be about the measure proposed by Artemas 
Ward when he declared that the Rebellion 
must be put down even if all his wife’s rela- 
tions had to go to the front. This was not 
far from the conclusion at which Dr. Vernon 


of Harvard Church, the instigator of the dis- 


cussion, arrived, though he did not express 
himself in the classic language of the secular 
editor, who goes on to say, ‘‘Upon the whole, 
it would look from these addresses as if we 
should continue for a while longer to be a 
country of ‘forty religions.’’’ 

On another point both Dr. Vernon and the 
Republican are apparently agreed, and that 
is the rather uncompromising attitude of Dr. 
Eliot, the representative of Unitarianism. 
Dr. Vernon was disappointed that the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association 
did not recognize the Christian basis of unity; 
and the Republican, after noting the emphasis 
that Dr. Eliot put on freedom of thought and 
the right to private judgment, declares, “If 
one may be a modern Sadducee, denying im- 
mortality, or replace the idea of heaven with 
a sort of Nirvana, or a personal God with a sort 
of unconscious soul of the world, and still be 
a Unitarian because he is religious and thinks 
freely, the so-called orthodox denominations 
would find that here was something too 
shadowy to unite with.” 

The conclusion of this writer is that the 
hope of unity lies in the influence of such min- 
isters as Newman Smyth and Washington 
Gladden, and such laymen as Robert H. 
Gardiner, Silas McBee, and John R. Mott, 
concerning whom he says, ‘‘They are moving 
intelligently in a direction in which the Prot- 
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estant Church is bound to move sooner or 


later.” 


If these six addresses were fairly representa- 
tive of the prevailing attitude in six leading 


denominations, the path to follow now is that 


which leads to federation and to the reunion 
of the children of the same families. Proba- 
bly, take it the country through, this is the 
most feasible method of forwarding Christian 
unity. Nevertheless, a good many persons 
will still keep the windows of their minds 
open toward the suggestion of something larger 
and more significant even than Christian co- 
operation.—The Congregationalist. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met at the 
Hotel Vendome on Wednesday evening, 
March 12, 1913. ‘“‘Governor’”’ John D. Long 
presided. It was the first time he had taken 
the chair since his election to the presidency 
after the union of the Channing Club with 
the Unitarian Club the past winter. He 


thanked the club for the honor of the election, _ 


and recalled that he was the first president 
of the Unitarian Club when it was organized 
thirty years ago. Then he added facetiously 
that he would not be a candidate for a third 
term, “though that does not count for much 
in these days.” 

The first speaker was Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association. He spoke briefly of the new 
lines of development of the work of the Asso- 
ciation. Copies of the pamphlet, recently 
published by the Association, and widely 
distributed among the churches, had been put 
at the plates. Dr. Eliot was able, therefore, 
to make the matter luminous in a brief ad- 
dress. He amplified the meaning of the 
chart in the pamphlet, speaking of the work 
of the Association both at home and abroad. 
It is not necessary that these matters be re- 
ported at length at this time in the Christian 
Register. 

The principal address of the evening was 
made by Mr. Rustom Rustomjee, the editor 
of the Oriental Review of Bombay, India. He 
is a Parsee, and is on a trip to this country, 
during which he is delivering lectures, and is 
writing articles on America for papers in 
India. The Parsees are an element in the 
population of India which has produced many 
scholars and professional men. They are 
believed to be descended from Persians who 
went to India more than a thousand years 
ago. 

The address was on the subject ‘‘Kipling’s 
Conception of India: Is it Right or Wrong?” 
The speaker recalled the extent to which 
Kippling’s conception has been accepted. 
Kipling was born in India and had a first-hand 
knowledge of the country. His style is so 
effective as to carry weight in shaping 
opinion. 

In spite of his close association with Hindoo 
life Kipling has failed to appreciate the spirit 
of India. The speaker quoted the well- 
known lines,— 


“East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet,’”’— 


and disagreed entirely with the sentiment. 
To one looking at Hindoo life only on the 
surface or from the outside or unsympathet- 
ically, this may seem to be true. The dif- 
ferences seem to be irreconcilable. 

There are, however, some considerations 
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that have a bearing on the deeper problem of 
the relationship of East and West. Many 
promoters of Western culture in the East are 
disappointed over the slow progress it has 
made, atid its meagre results. But it should 
be remembered that of the swarming millions 
of India only a very small fraction have come 
under the influence of Western culture. And 
necessarily they cannot become Western at 
heart: the Western culture has its influence, 
but it does not unmake and make personality. 
Everywhere, in the most advanced countries, 
the cultured people are a minority. It is not 
otherwise in India, and of the cultured only 
a fraction owe their culture to Western 
sources. 

The culture of one nation transmitted to 
another is not taken whole. People have 
sometimes imagined that Western civilization 
could be transferred to Oriental lands and 
superimposed on the people. The-addition 
of culture from one land to another is more 
like the use of food,—received but transformed 
before being assimilated. What the West 
takes to the East is reshaped by the East be- 
- fore it is accepted. Therefore it is foolish 
for people to expect Western culture to be 
taken whole in the East. But it is equally 
foolish to say, even in view of the slow prog- 
ress it makes, that it cannot succeed in the 
East. It is progressing; it has its influence; 
and, though that influence is not dominant, 
it is doing a work of value. 

Many people forget that the West can 
learn from the East. There are ideas and 
points of view in which the East has much to 
teach. Out of this contact of East and West, 
if both will be sympathetic, there can come a 
new great civilization stronger than any that 
either part of the world can produce alone. 
Tf one starts with the assumption of his own 
mental, moral, and spiritual superiority, he 
will never understand any people. 

Much is said of ‘‘the white man’s burden.” 
It is assumed that the white man is carrying 
a heavy load for the benefit of other races; 
for example, that England governs India at 
enormous cost to herself. But the natives of 
India maintain an army of 75,000 men; and 
these troops saved the day in the South Afri- 
- an war, being first to arrive. They have, 
too, rendered priceless service to England in 
Egypt and India. ‘Then, too, of the revenues 
provided by the people of India one-third 
goes out of the country for the benefit of 
England. 

From the point of view of economics, and 
also of culture, mental and spiritual, there 
should be a mutuality instead of the feeling 
that the situation is entirely one-sided. In 
this way both the East and the West can 
profit. But neither can ever wholly re-make 
the other. Out of sympathetic co-operation 
a new type of civilization will emerge, and to 
it East and West will make their contribu- 
tions. 
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Historic Boston Pageant. 


The Young Women’s Guild of the Old 
South Church is planning an interesting 
pageant, which is to present pages from the 
records of the ancient church. Among the 
hundred participants will be the ministers 
of the church, officers, and members. Va- 
tigus scenes will be presented, including the 
trial of a witch, the confession of Judge 
Sewall, the baptism of Benjamin Franklin, 
the wedding of Mother Goose, the Boston 
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Massacre, the Tea-party in the harbor, 
Warren’s address from the window, the cock- 
fight in the church, Washington’s triumphal 
entry, incidents of the Civil War, and others. 

The performances will be given March 
31, at 8 o’clock p.m.; and on April x at 
2.30 and at 8 o'clock. Applications for 
tickets should be sent to Mrs. Norman F. 
Greeley, Hotel Victoria, Boston. The pub- 
lic sale of tickets will begin at Herrick’s 
after March 21, from 11 to 1 daily. Prices, 
$2 for reserved seats, $1 for unreserved seats. 


The National Affiance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held March 14. Miss Low pre- 
sided, and Mrs. Arthur Robbins acted as 
secretary. Word was received that Mrs. 
Fifield was better, and her friends felt encour- 
aged. 

Mrs. R. H. Davis told of interesting visits 
to Watertown, Mass.; Guest Day at the 
Church of the Messiah, N.Y., (which is her 
own Alliance); Summit, N.J.; the Philadelphia 
League; Salem, Mass. (a union meeting of all 
Salem Alliances) ; Wilton, N.H., at which the 
women of Milford, N.H., were guests. On 
Tuesday, March 18, Mrs. Davis and Miss 
Slade, New York director, are to go to White 
Plains, N.Y., where an Alliance Branch will 
probably be formed. ‘The branch at Mem- 
phis, Tenn, thanked the Alliance Branches 
for the prompt responses to their appeals, 
particularly the New York League, and 
reported increased attendance at church ser- 
vices. 

It was decided that in addition to the South- 
erm circuit visits already planned for Miss 
Low, she should visit all other branches possi- 
ble en route to Cleveland, where the Board 
meeting will be held next month. Mrs. 
Peterson will accompany her on the circuit 
visits. 

Mrs. Keyes reported that money was com- 
ing in acceptably for the appeals, but asked 
Alliances who have made no appropriations 
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to bear in mind that the fiscal year closes 
April 30. It is hoped that responses will be 
more general than in any previous year. 
Mrs. Keyes had received a letter from Win- 
nisquam, N.H., one of the approved appeals, 
expressing encouragement at the interest 
shown; and they feel assured of their chapel 
this spring. Moral and social conditions in 
this town are much improved since this move- 
ment started. Mrs. Keyes had attended an 
all-day Alliance meeting in Burlington, Vt., 
March 7, at which twenty of the Montpelier 
women were guests. 

A delightful letter was received from Mrs. 
A. F. Smith, who is travelling in the West, in 
which she told of five visits to churches and 
Alliances. An interesting report of the 
Southern work was received. The Carolina 
Industrial Schools are in most satisfactory 
condition. Both Mr. Key and Mrs. Peter- 
son attended the first Conference of Social 
Workers ever held in North Carolina, in 
Raleigh, February 12. Matters of vital in- 
terest to the welfare of the State were dis- 
cussed, and the effect on the legislature was 
such that several important new laws have 
already been enacted. 

Miss Low starts on her Southern trip 
March 20, going to Norfolk, Va., first. She 
will spend Easter in Pink Hill, N.C. The 
Alliances to be visited are looking forward to 
the treat with much pleasure. 

Mrs. M. P. Wells Smith told of her inter- 
esting trip through the South, and asked that 
any one having at any time old clothes suita- 
ble for rummage sales would send them to 
Richmond, Va. 

A letter was received from Miss Herford of 
the British League, asking for an official 
representative to the International meeting 
in Paris in July. The names of Mrs. S. J. 
Olzendam, Manchester, N.H., and Mrs. D. S. 
Emery, Mrs Elizabeth W. Lane, and Mrs. 
B. S. Weatherby of Newton, Mass., have been 
placed on the In Memoriam list. The Branch 
in Providence has made the president a life 
member of the National Alliance, as is its 
custom. 


DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


In settling an estate, when you are appointed Ex- 
ecutor or Administrator, you will gain substantial 
advantage by having the necessary work done by our 
Trust Department. 


Owing to the different inheritance tax laws in the 


several States, the transferring of securities is often a very burdensome 


task. 


Then there is also considerable book-keeping involved and 


proper receipts must be obtained for the payment of legacies. 


Why not have our Trust Department perform this 
service, while the estate is in your hands, and 
thus relieve you from these annoying details. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST Co. 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 
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It is hoped that Junior Alliances will re- 
spond to the letter from their committee that 
appeared in Word and Work. ‘The Junior 
organizations are becoming so numerous that 
they are to be recognized at the May meeting. 

The design for a suitable badge, and the 
subject-matter for opening services are both 
receiving careful consideration. 

One new paper for lending, “Religion in 
Law,” written by a woman lawyer, has been 
added this month. 

The Massachusetts Alliance reports were 
given this month, so that delegates from that 
State were in the large majority. One direc- 
tor from New Hampshire, one from New 
York, and one from New Jersey were the only 
distant members present, besides Miss Low 
and Mrs. Davis. 

KATHLEEN WARREN HARDING. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Dayton, Cleveland and the R. E. A. 


“The Work of Religious Education, as 
conducted by the Unitarian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, 1912-1913,” is the title of a finely 
printed pamphlet of twelve large pages, 
wherein is set forth the course of instruction 
as carried forward in this new and enter- 
prising movement. It is doubtful if any 
other minister among us has organized his 
work along lines so distinctly educational 
as has the minister of this church, Rev. 
Troward H. Marshall. The son of a Baptist 
clergyman, himself ordained as a preacher 
of that faith, he became a convinced Uni- 
tarian, and, by way of preparing for the ade- 
quate doing of his new task, entered Harvard 
College as a post-graduate student, taking 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, his 
accomplished wife taking the same degree 
at the same time. A couple so minded 
and so equipped could hardly conduct any 
other than a ministry of education. 

The traveller’s desire to visit Dayton was 
in large part the result of his wish to see 
such a movement at closehand. But Dayton 
has other attractions for him: just to the 
west he was born, a little way to the east- 
ward he was brought up, and in this very 
city was his first settlement. Could he 
ever forget the occasion on which his little 
congregation, numbering on that hot July 
Sunday just thirteen souls, expressed its 
full confidence in his ability to meet the sit- 
uation? For on that occasion the majority 
of those present, seven persons, to be exact, 
fell into peaceful slumber. But little did 
he know then that one small boy in the 
Sunday school of that confiding church,— 
a school whose members did not slumber,— 
would grow up to be a successful man of 
business, to become the head officer in a 
Unitarian church in that very city, and 
to sit beside that same minister, now become 
field officer for Sunday schools in the Uni- 
tarian body. Such was the double cycle 
of experience on the part of these two, who, 
on the fourth day of the present month, 
were reunited in Sunday-school work and 
sat at the head of the table around which 
were gathered the executive and teaching 
force of our Dayton church. 

A visit to the ample rooms in which 
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the church work is carried forward, an’ ex- 
amination of the materials in use in this ex- 
ceptional experiment, conversations with the 
minister consuming many hours and extend- 
ing through four days, and a full conference 
with the workers, brought the conviction 
that the work here being done is firmly 
grounded, and is established along the most 
approved lines. That Dr. Marshall has 
made himself heard in this great city is 
evident enough from the persecution he 
suffers. It is doubtful if another minister 
in our fellowship has been the target of so 
many ill-natured shafts. But he rejoices 
in his rask and believes his opportunity to 
be unsurpassed. In the instruction and 
guidance of developing lives he is working 
out some experiments that promise to be 
of service to others. 

Cleveland is the Mecca of religious edu- 
cators, this year, the Religious Education 
Association having chosen that city for its 
decennial gathering. On Sunday, March 9, 
the secretary, associate secretary, and lect- 
urer of this Department met in the day’s 
services in our Cleveland church, this being 
the first occasion on which the three had met 
in a common presentation of our work. 
Mr. Lawrance and Miss Buck spoke at the 
morning service, and Dr. Starbuck in the 
evening. Mr. Lawrance also had the privi- 
lege of talking with the Sunday school, and 
all three visited the classes and observed 
the work in this splendid school. 

After a series of visits to struggling move- 
ments, it was refreshing to take part in a 
day’s services with so flourishing a church. 
The buildings are dignified, the large school 
taxes to the utmost the unusually ample 
accommodations provided, and the congre- 
gation, approaching three hundred in the 
morning and two hundred in the evening, 
made an impressive appearance in the beau- 
tiful auditorium. If anything could be 
added to complete the delightful privilege 
of the day, it was the gracious hospitality 
of Rev. and Mrs. Simons, joined with that 
of our honored Dr. and Mrs. Minot J. 
Savage. Whether Unitarianism is the more 
interesting when struggling for life or tri- 
umphant in success is a question the much- 
travelled writer finds it hard to answer. Mr. 
Simons deserves the prosperity he has won, 
and our lonely and often sorely discouraged 
ministers in the outposts deserve the pros- 
perity that is yet to come. 

The tenth annual meeting of the R. E. A., 
which brought together the three secretaries 
of this Department, brought also Profs. 
Smith and Bowen of Meadville and Messrs. 
Burns, Loring, Child, Dole, and Ernest C. 
Smith, with Dr. Savage and Mr. Simons, 
residents of Cleveland, and many interested 
lay men and women from the city and from 
elsewhere. The general secretary’s De- 
cennial Report, soon to appear in Religious 
Education, was a statement of progress 
little short of astounding. Nor did he fail to 
give Unitarians full credit for being pioneers 
in this as in other matters pretaining to re- 
ligious educational advance. With four of 
our number on the programme, and with 
several prominent Unitarians on the official 
board, our church has been fully recognized 
as occupying a gratifying place among leaders 
in this the most important religious move- 
ment of the age. 

With the close of these meetings and the 
traveller’s return to Boston, the long Southern 
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trip comes to an end. Extending over 
sixty-four days, covering nearly seven thou- 
sand miles, with visits to twenty-three of 
our churches, calling for sixty-five addresses, 
and providing the privilege of an enlarged 
acquaintance among our churches and clergy, 
this tour becomes one of the memorable events 
of a favored life. The secretary of the 
Department returns to his desk with an 
enlarged horizon, a treasure of happy mem- 
ories and delightful acquaintances, a new 
understanding of the courage and the needs 
of our brethren on the frontier, and a deeper 
conviction of the power of our faith to sus- 
tain and to uplift in all conditions of life. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Symposium on ‘How the Young Peo- 


ple’s Religious Union has helped 
me in my Work.” 


REV. HENRY G. IVES, ANDOVER, N.H. 


1. It conducts the Sunday evening ser- 
vices. 

2. It demonstrates the spontaneous inter- 
est of my young people in religion. 

3. It shows what kind of service young 
people of their own volition select. 

4. It makes the young people enjoy a Sun- 
day evening service. 

5. It brings out surprising ability on their 
part to choose really spiritual sermons or 
essays. 

6. It would be much harder for me to stop 
the young people from holding their meeting 
than it is for me to encourage them. 

7. My Young People’s Religious Union 
virtually runs itself. 

8. The young people decide for themselves, 
better than I could for them, who their spirit- 
ual leaders should be. They choose those 
whom they really respect. 


‘REV. ROGER S. FORBES, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


I have invariably found the Young People’s 
Society to be an energetic helper, ready and 
eager to work for the good of the parish. 
More than once I have requested its members 
to lend a hand, and they have always re- 
sponded gladly and quickly. They have ac- 
complished many things, from the raising of 
money for a class at a settlement house or 
for the improvement of a church lawn, to the 
giving of a strawberry festival for the benefit 
and pleasure of the whole congregation. 
Their religious services, as conducted in our 
Unitarian churches, give them an opportunity 
quietly and sincerely to express themselves. 
The young man who carefully and conscien- 
tiously prepares a prayer to read while con- 
ducting Sunday evening service is doing some- 
thing which may be a real event in his spiritual 
development. It is sometimes said that 
such societies tend to separate the young 
people from their elders in worship. My 
observation goes to show that the young 
people are constantly desiring and inviting 
the attendance of the older members of the 
congregation at their meetings and social 
gatherings. The more heartily the older 
generation responds and co-operates, the 
more vigorous and progressive will the entire 
church be. 
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REV. BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY, BEVERLY, 
MASS. 

There can be no doubt that the Union is 
valuable in the immediate reminder to the 
young people of my church that we should 
have a relationship to something larger than 
one guild, and especially when we are called 
upon to do some particular work in helping 
other churches. The sense of fellowship, 
surely felt when the delegates are brought 
together in annual meeting or in the service 
in the common cause of the bazaar, is worth 
noticing and can be much increased in federa- 
tion meetings. The appeal to loyalty is of 
course strengthened when one can be re- 
minded of others in a denomination, especially 
when eminent names can be brought forward 
in the connection. The reminder of special 
things done here and there by unions may be 
of a decided bearing for good if brought to 
our own organization. ‘These are suggestions, 
as much of what might be brought more 
pointedly and helpfully before my “Unity 
Guild” (as our Union is called) as a hint of 
what the help in some measure has been. 
Would we ministers and other helpers of our 
church would make more frequent contact 
between the larger body and the individual 
union, and so growth be effected all around! 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton, chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Senate, will preach the Easter 
sermon Sunday evening at the Church of the 
Messiah, Theodore Parker Memorial, Rev. 
Powhatan Bagnall, minister. 


For the regular weekly musical service in 
King’s Chapel next Saturday noon, Mr. Lang, 
the organist, has arranged a programme 
suitable to the season. ‘The speakers at the 
noonday services next week will be as fol- 
lows: March 24, Rev. James Huxtable, 
Boston; March 25, Rev. Frederick Gill, 
Arlington; March 26, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Boston; March 27, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Boston; March 28, Rev. William H. Ramsay, 
Wellesley Hills. 


Meetings. 


New York LeacuE.—At the meeting of 
the executive board, February 28, the 
treasurers reported over $1,900 for the For- 
ward Movement Fund. After business and 
a box luncheon, the board met the other 
members of the League at the Washington 
Irving High School for girls, and listened to 
a delightful address by Mr. William Andrew, 
principal of the school, on “The Daughters 
of the Family.” ‘This was interspersed by 
little talks by the girls themselves, illustrating 
their vocational work. Guides also took 
the members round to see the girls in actual 
practical demonstration of their work. The 
consensus of opinion of the League members 
was that they had been not only delightfully 
entertained, but made to realize how well 
young girls are being fitted for womanhood. 
At the regular meeting of the League, Friday, 
March 7, at All Souls’ Church, New York, 
after the various reports were made, Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson made a special plea for more 
funds for the Forward Movement, for beau- 
tifying and vitalizing Unitarian MHead- 
quarters. Voluntary subscriptions with the 
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plate collection amounted to over $165. 
The League now has 295 paid members. ‘The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. William B. Donnell; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Leon A. Harvey, Miss Ida Slade, and 
Mrs. Jeanie Roberts Wells; treasurer, 
Mrs. Herbert §S. Griffin; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. H.*B.‘ Harding; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. John M. Moe. Mrs. Leon 
A. Harvey gave an interesting paper on 
“Fucken’s Visit to America.” She spoke 
of Eucken and Bergson as being twin stars 
in the philosophic world, William James 
who formed the trio with them having died. 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany, gave one of the most 
interesting talks the League has ever heard, 
on “Oriental Understanding of the Bible,’’ 
showing by his descriptions of the life and 
customs of the Syrians how very like they 
are to the times of Christ even now, and 
making it very plain that it was an Oriental 
Christ giving his message to the people of 
that part of the world, using Oriental imagery 
and Oriental parables. The next meeting 
of the League will be held at the Unitarian 
church in Flatbush at 11 a.m. on Friday, 
April 4, with Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright 
as the speaker and ‘The Religion of Robert 
Louis Stevenson”? as the subject. It is 
hoped that any strangers visiting in New 
York will attend not only this meeting, 
but the earlier social gathering at Unitarian 
headquarters, 20th Street and 4th Avenue, on 
the last Monday in the month, from 2 to 
5 P.M. 


THE Socra, SERVICE CouNcIL oF UNI- 
TARIAN WoMEN.—The council held its sixth 
public meeting in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, Monday, March 10, 1913, 
at 10.30 AM. The president, Mrs. Root, 
presided. The programme was arranged 
by the Committee on Colored Work, Mrs. 
F. T. Lord, chairman, and was devoted 
to “‘Our Colored Problem,” the speakers 
being Miss Maria L. Baldwin, Rev. Pow- 
hatan Bagnall, Mrs. Gertrude Cromwell, 
and Rev. Charles E. Park. Miss Baldwin 
made a deep impression on her audience 
by her forceful stating of facts. She voiced 
eloquently the plea of her people for justice, 
and asked that they be not condemned un- 
heard and untried, but given a fair chance 
to prove the worth which isin them. Indus- 
trial exclusion bears most heavily upon them, 
and they are living in a blind alley where 
reward does not wait on fitness. There is 
a mass of misconception concerning the 
colored race, and even enlightened humane 
Boston is sorely in need of education. In 
Miss Baldwin’s judgment the responsibility 
for this misunderstanding and of the mali- 
cious preventing of justice lies, not with the 
rougher element so called, but with the people 
at the top who by their indifference give 
a tacit support to existing conditions, thus 
causing the man lower down to feel securely 
intrenched behind public opinion in any 
action against his colored brother. Dr. 
Burghardt Du Bois was quoted as saying 
that he considers the prejudice against the 
race has grown largely by being made con- 
cessions to. Miss Baldwin realizes that 
there are many palpable reasons why a 
prejudice exists. But when a certain people 
are being constantly discriminated against, 
industrially, philanthropically, socially, is 
it any wonder that things occur which are 
to be deplored? The remedy lies in a true 
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Deaths. 


REV. J. J. SUMMERBELL. 

The recent death of Rev. J. J. Summerbell, D.D., of 
Dayton, Ohio, removed from the ranks of the liberal 
Christian ministry an able and devoted champion of 
religious unity and progress, and a kindly, large-hearted 
friend and companion. One of the leaders of the Christian 
denomination, he was for many years editor of the Herald 
of Gospel Liberty. As a thinker and writer he was in the 
advance in all that concerned the religious life of this de- 
nomination. Two years ago he was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christians at Berlin, and also 
represented his branch of the Christian Church in the 
Unitarian centennial celebration in Hungary. His son, 
Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, is pastor of a church in Fall 
River, Mass. An aged man, Dr. Summerbell was still 
active in the work of his religious fellowship. On the 
day of his death he had been at the editorial office correct- 
ing the proof of an article he had written. The end came 
gently, tenderly. The good old man fell asleep in the midst 
of his labor and love, and the circle of those who knew and 
honored him mourn the loss of a fatherly friend and a 
trusted guide and helper. Peace to his gracious memory! 

C. Ww. W. 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms, 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 


Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘“Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environments, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


FOR RENT 
New Hampshire Farm Buildings 


For the summer, furnished, ten miles north of Concord. 
High and dry. Fine scenery, maple shade, pine grove. 
Near ‘station and supplies. Accommodations for automo- 
bile or team. Address C. L. TRUE, Ashland, N.H. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


GENTLEMAN who speaks fluent French, German, 

and Danish, accustomed to travelling and to foreign 
life, would be glad to arrange tours for, and conduct families 
or small parties in Europe. Good references. Address 
Thos. C. Beaumont, Drayton, Norwich, England. 


N ORGANIST of experience, trained musically in 

this country and Germany, would like a position in a 

Unitarian Church, in or near Boston. Address Mrs. E. D. 
Starbuck, 25 Beacon Street. 


OR RENT for summer, in finest part of a beautiful 
Connecticut Valley town,'modern house, eleven rooms, 
porch, gas, electricity, telephone, artistic furnishings, 


ample 
Address X.Y.Z., Christian 


near woods. Moderate rental. 
Register. 


A YOUNG LADY of education and refinement, with 
good executive ability, a working knowledge of French 
and a year’s experience in foreign travel, seeks an oppor- 
tunity to travel in Europe as companion and secretary 
during the period from June 1 to October 1. Highest 
references. Address G. S. B., care Christian Register, 
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understanding of, and an active, not passive, 
interest in, existing conditions, and an equal 
opportunity for all. Given which Miss 
Baldwin is firm in her faith of the ultimate 
issue. ‘The next speaker was Rev. Powhatan 
Bagnall, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, who began social work among the 
colored people four or five years ago under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association. ‘This work led three years 
later to the forming of the Church of the 
Messiah. Mr. Bagnall spoke feelingly of 
what the personal touch means to his people, 
and how this little church is bringing com- 
fort, uplift, and the knowledge of a liberal 
faith to the community. Mrs. Bagnall 
is chairman of the Interdenominational 
Committee for Social Service of the Colored 
Churches of Boston, and is co-operating 
with the Associated Charities, the Women’s 
Municipal League, and the Juvenile Court. 
Mrs. Gertrude Cromwell, a member of 
the Church of the Messiah, told how the 
women have banded together for social 
uplift, forming an Alliance Branch and co- 
operating with the Fruit and Flower Mission 
in bringing cheer to many homes. They 
are especially interested in their young people 
who have just shown their appreciation by 
presenting a communion service to the 
church. Rev. Charles EK. Park, a director 
of the Robert Gould Shaw Association, 
gave a brief sketch of the Robert Gould 
Shaw House at 6 Hammond Street, which 
is an outgrowth of the South End House 
five years ago. It is an undenominational 
Settlement House for colored people, and is 
supported by Episcopalians, Congregational- 
ists, and Baptists, and by individual Uni- 
tarians, the colored people helping when 
they can. It is doing a splendid work with 
an inadequate equipment, and deserves and 
requires additional financial support. A 
Publicity Bureau, in Mr. Park’s opinion, is 
sadly needed, as the work is too little known. 
From seven hundred to eight hundred per- 
sons use the House each week, and it is the 
headquarters for a group of colored Boy 
Scouts. During the conference which fol- 
lowed the close of the programme, Miss 
Eaton, head worker of the Robert Gould 
Shaw House, gave a brief account of its 
work, which, she feels, should appeal to the 
patriotism and sense of justice of every one. 
She related, by request, a shameful incident 
of insult and personal violence inflicted upon 
the group of colored Boy Scouts while they 
were quietly on their way to a Scout meeting 
at the Roxbury Neighborhood House. It 
was necessary to have police protection on 
the return trip. And this in twentieth- 
century Boston! Miss Eaton asked that 
the council help to secure fair play and equal 
rights for the colored children in municipal 
gymnasiums and play-grounds, from which 
they are now too often excluded. Miss 
Adelene Moffat stated that the North is 
being invaded by a group of ‘half-baked 
young Southerners” who do not represent the 
best type of the South, and who by their 
control of newspapers are exercising a re- 
actionary influence on public opinion,—a 
regrettable condition of affairs which should 
not be ignored. Mr. Pitt Dillingham spoke 
a few words of appreciation of the council 
for having made such a meeting possible, 
and saidgthat three things were necessary 
in order to improve conditions: first, need 
to investigate; second, education; third, or- 
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ganization. ‘The roll-call showed 110 pres- 
ent, with accredited representatives from 
forty-four parishes. The meeting then ad- 
journed to the second Monday in May, 


1913. 
Churches. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: This church is 
having a prosperous and encouraging season. 
Monthly vespers are held during the winter 
on the second Sunday of each month, and 
organ vespers on the last Sunday. The 
minister has just concluded a series of nine 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, at the regular 
morning service. The Alliance is now, as 
ever, energetic and active, and the Sunday- 
school is in good condition. The various 
reports at the parish meeting on March 10 
showed the affairs of the parish to be flourish- 
ing. A little less than $9,000 were raised 
during the year, all bills were paid, and there 
was a balance of $246.71 in the treasury. 


EureKa, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: At the annual meeting, 
held March 3, the members of the church ate 
together as one family, and then heard re- 
ports from all the officers, elected five trustees, 
discussed plans for future usefulness, and 
closed the evening with a musical and liter- 
ary programme. The report of attendance 
showed an increase during the year just ended 
of twenty per cent. over that of the preceding 
year. Services outside Eureka are continued 
with a meeting once a month at Laleta, thir- 
teen miles south of Eureka. For four weeks 
preceding Easter the minister has been giving 
a series of informal lectures on religious topics 
at his home every Tuesday evening. The 
topics of the four lectures are: ‘‘ Experiencing 
Religion,” ‘‘Putting Life into Religious 
Forms,” “The Meaning of Prayer,’ and 
“Reasons for joining the Church.” 


FaArRHAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The Alliance here 
is one of the largest in the denomination. It 
had the good fortune, on Thursday, February 
27, to listen to an excellent address by Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft of Hopedale. Miss Ban- 
croft possesses rare qualities of leadership. 
She has a charming personality, and a voice 
and manner which attract and retain the at- 
tention. Her message is not the transient ut- 
terance of an hour, but the inspiring convic- 
tions of a wide and rich experience. ‘The 
Men’s Club, while not a strictly Unitarian club, 
is directed and officered by the men of this 
society. It now has a membership of over 
two hundred, and new members are constantly 
coming in. ‘The society is proud of the fact, 
and grateful as well, that Job C. Tripp, Esq., 
the venerable and beloved president of the 
Channing Conference, has been superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school for more than 
half a century. His eyes are not dim, nor 
his natural force abated, and he still walks 
before us like a perennial youth. The school 
would like to compare notes with sister Sun- 
day-schools as to numbers. One hundred 
and sixty are on the rolls here, with an 
average attendance of more than one hundred. 
One of the attractive features of the vesper 
services is a monthly musical evening, in 
which the choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Alton B. Paull, render some of the devout and 
uplifting cantatas. A men’s class has just 
been organized in connection with the Sun- 
day-school. Mr. Phalen’s recent resignation 
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on account of ill-health, as noted in another 
column, came as a surprise to his people, who 
deeply regret the necessity for it. 


RIcHMOND, Va.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Alexander T. Bowser: The last Sunday 
in February was a red-letter day. Mrs. Mary 
P. Wells Smith of Greenfield and Rev. Marga- 
ret B. Barnard of Rowe were in Richmond, 
Miss Barnard preached an interesting, helpful 
sermon to the largest congregation of the 
winter. After the regular service the Alli- 
ance held a special meeting, at which both 
guests spoke with grace and power. On the 
following Tuesday afternoon the ~ Branch 
Alliance at Highland Springs held a special 
meeting in the church, about 40 being in at- 
tendance. Mrs. Smith told about the origin 
and work of the Post-office Mission, paying a 
beautiful tribute to the memory of its founder, 
Miss Ellis; and Miss Barnard gave an in- 
spiring address on the needs and opportunity 
of a rural community, with special emphasis 
on the school as a social centre. After the 
addresses the meeting adjourned to the newly 
furnished reception hall in the basement and 
spent a pleasant social hour. Dainty re- 
freshments were served at small tables. The 
Sunday-school has recently been reorganized 
with Dr. L. Eaton, formerly of Winchester, 
Mass., as superintendent, and seven teachers 
and officers. Mr. Frederick G. Davis, another 
Bay State man, whose ancestors on both sides 
go back to the Mayflower and Plymouth 
Rock, is teacher of the adult class with a 
membership of about thirty men and women. 
The class is following Dr. Crooker’s ‘‘State- 
ment’ as a guide in its study; but it holds 
itself free, at any session, to consider any 
question of interest at the moment in State 
or city affairs. For three months the con- 
gregation has published a Paragraph Pulpit 
in the leading daily paper,—the Times-Dis- 
patch,—having the same space in the same 
column every day. This is creating a deal 
of interest in the Unitarian movement among 
thinking people of the city, as is evident from 
numerous letters received by the Publicity 
Committee, asking for literature and informa- 
tion, and likewise by the growing congrega- 
tions on Sunday. The new Manse is not only 
a beautiful piece of architecture,—‘‘the pret- 
tiest home in Richmond,” as a passer-by was 
overheard to say,—it is cosey and comfortable, 
exactly suited for a minister’s home. It fits 
into the lot at the rear of the chapel, leaving 
ample room for the enlarged church, when it 
comes,—and some, endowed with prophetic 
vision, think the larger building will be needed 
soon. 


Summit, N.J.—AIl Souls’ Church, Unita- 
rian-Universalist: Rev. Howard C. Ives has 
handed in his resignation to take effect in the 
fall, after he has dedicated the new church 
building. The reason is that he has been 
called to the position of financial secretary 
to the American Board of Directors of the 
Apostolic College in Konia, Asia Minor, 
upon the board of which he has been sery- 
ing for many years. Mr. Ives and his 
family will continue to live in Summit. 
The Rev. A. H. Haigazian (Ph.D., of Yale), 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor oi the evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. uiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, roo 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 
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the president of the college, is coming to 
this country in May, to speak before the 
World’s Christian Citizenship Conference in 
Portland, Ore., June 29 to July 6. Mr. Ives 
has been asked to take charge of an itinerary 
for him in order that Dr. Raigazian may 
tour the country speaking and lecturing on 
the great opportunities for the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom in the Orient. Coming as 
he does from the seat of war between Turkey 
and the Balkan states, he will bring a message 
of great interest and inspiration. He is to 
speak in Trenton and Princeton June 1; in 
New York June 8; in Pittsburg the 15th; at 
Omaha and in Boisé, Ida., on the 23d and 
26th. After that he will tour the country 
with Mr. Ives, in the interests of the Apos- 
tolic College. Though Mr. Ives’s resignation 
does not take effect until fall, his active work 
in Summit ceases April 1. He will return in 
the fall to dedicate the new church, and in 
the mean while supplies will be furnished. 
The new church building is progressing 
rapidly and promises to be a great addition 
to the architectural beauty of Summit. 
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West Roxpury, Mass.—First Parish: 
Rev. Harold Greene Arnold was. installed 
as pastor March 16. The programme was 
opened by an organ prelude, followed by 
an invocation by the Rev. George W. H. 
Troop, Roslindale. The Scripture was read 
by Rev. William H. Parker, Dedham. Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton preached 
the installation sermon, which was followed 
by a brief address by Herbert L. Morse, 
chairman of the standing committee of the 
church. The prayer of installation was de- 
livered by Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., 
Roxbury; Rev. Edward Hale of Brookline 
delivered the charge to the minister, and the 
hand of fellowship was extended by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, Brighton. The charge to 
the people was delivered by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 


Personals. 


The church at Wilmington, Del., has 
extended a call to Rev. F. A. Hinckley of 
Philadelphia, to fill the pulpit until the end 
of the church year June 30, 1914. 


On Sunday morning, March 9, Mr. Phalen 
surprised his congregation by reading his 
resignation. He has been the minister of 
the beautiful Memorial Church at Fairhaven 
for more than seven years, and the state of 
his health demands a long rest. Mr. Phalen 
was chaplain of the First New Hampshire 
Volunteers in the Spanish-American War, and 
was seriously ill for many months after his 
brief experience in the Army. He was com- 
pelled to retire from his pastorate in the 
Church of Unity at Worcester on account 
of physical disability. He plans to go abroad 
in the early summer and perhaps to spend 
some time at Oxford and other places in 
England and on the Continent. Mr. 
Phalen’s many devoted friends in the parish, 
and among the people of Fairhaven and New 
Bedford, regret his departure and hope he 
may soon be restored to health and strength. 
He will occupy his pulpit here until May. 
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Wanted. 


Will some one be kind enough to lend me, 
for a few days only, a file of the Christian 
Enquirer for the year 1850, as the file at the 
American Unitarian Association rooms is 
mutilated, and the file in which I first read 
the quotation which I wish to verify is at the 
Meadville Theological School? I will of 
course pay any expense incurred in sending 
the file. 

Address, Miss I. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Here and Chere. 


The introduction of the kangaroo into the 
United States has been seriously proposed 
to, in some measure, take the place of the 
buffalo. It is hardy and can be acclimated, 
is easily domesticated, breeds readily in 
captivity, is easily maintained, has excellent 
and abundant flesh of a very edible kind, is 
extremely valuable as a fur and leather pro- 
ducer, and can be procured cheaply. 


An enterprise interesting to bird-lovers 
was the shipping recently from London to 
Victoria, B.C., of five hundred English song 
birds, including larks, goldfinches, linnets, and 
robins. At Victoria the birds are to be turned 
loose to build nests in the forests of Vancouver 
Island. Climatic conditions have doubtless 
been well studied in considering the success of 
the plan, and the climate of that portion of 
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the Pacific coast has not a little in common 
with the climate of England. No sparrows 
are included. : 


The famous birds of paradise are hence- 
forth to have in their struggle for existence 
against the women of the world the protection 
of the German government. ‘The number of 
these birds in German New Guinea having 
been greatly reduced by the plume hunters, 
the colonial authorities have just decided to 
quadruple the export duty of their skins from 
that colony. It is hoped that this will con- 
siderably reduce the demand for the feathers 
of the bird, and make it possible to prevent 
the species from becoming extinct. 


NOVELTIES . 
China and Glass 
Easter Gifts 


In our recent importations from Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, and Liverpool are at- 
tractive novelties for both use. and 
ornament adapted to 


Easter and 
Complimentary Gifts 


Those interested in seeing the newest 
products of the potters’ and glass mak- 
ers’ art will enjoy the opportunity. With 
foreign specimens are some of the best 
designs of American factories. 

Glass Vases and Flower Baskets for 
table decorations, Glass Department, 
Second Floor. 

Specimens of Monogram and Initial 
China and Glass on Third Floor. 

Our extensive exhibit suitable for 
Spring wedding gifts; Inexpensive but 
dainty patterns of China, Karthenware, 
and Glassware, adapted to country or 
seashore homes in large variety and 
ranging in price from the low cost up 
to the costly lines. Main Floor, Third 
and Fourth Floors. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
33 Franklin St., Corner Hawley 


We are exclusive manufacturers 
Refrigerators. 


CIRCULATION MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


HITE &MOUNT. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
In these great Food Preservers the Provision Compartment is 


t made of Solid, Indestructible, Quairied Stone— White as Snow. 
| Send for our catalogue. 


FEFRIGERATORS “wi” PROOF 


IN 


of the famous ‘‘STONE WHITE”’ 


GERM 
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Dleasantries. 


‘“‘Where are you going to spend the sum- 
mer?” “Somewhere where I shall not have 
to spend anything else.”— Vogue. 


A colored philosopher is reported to have 
said, “Life, my breddren, am mos’ly made 
up of prayin’ for rain, and then wishin’ it 
would cl’ar off.’”’—Presbyterian. 


Village Grocer: ‘‘What are you running 
for, sonny?”? Boy: ‘‘I’m trying to keep two 
fellers from fightin’.” Village Grocer: “Who 
are the fellows?” Boy: ‘Bill Perkins and 
me!”—Puck, 


“What do you do when you forget your 
lines?” “I just repeat the multiplication 
table in a muffled voice,’’ said the emotional 
actress. ‘I had the house in tears the other 
night over nine times nine are eighty-one.” 
Washington Herald. 


“How did the minister get on, the day?” 
an auld wife was asked on her way home by 
one who had not been able to be at church 
that morning. ‘How did he get on? He 
just stood and threw stanes at us, an’ never 
missed wi’ ane o’ them. My certie, but 
yon was good preachin’!’’—Exchange. 


It is told of a certain lady that she had some 
caracal coats sent up on approval on Satur- 
day, and returned them on Monday morning 
with the message, ‘‘None was’ suitable.” 
‘The next day she received a courteous com- 
munication from the head of the fur depart- 
ment, returning her prayer-book, which he 
had found in the pocket of one of the coats. 


The wardens of a prominent city church 
were not in accord concerning the new rec- 
tor’s introduction of extreme ritual. Mr. 
Edwards was aggressively on the rector’s 
side, Mr. Wells quite the reverse. The 
former, having exhausted his arguments, 
said, “At least, you will own that art is the 
handmaiden of religion.” ‘‘ Yes,” returned 
Mr. Wells, savagely, ‘‘and I wish religion 
would give her a mounth’s notice.” 


Once in a while the choirs get back at 
the minister. In a Connecticut church, 
the other Sunday morning, the minister 
announced, just after the choir had sung 
its anthem, as his text, “‘Now when the up- 
roar had ceased.”’ The singers bided their 
time patiently, and, when the sermon was 
over, rose and rendered in most melodious 
fashion another anthem beginning, ‘Now 
it is high time to awake after sleep.”—The 
Congregationalist. 


Effie seemed disappointed as she came out 
of the circus tent. ‘‘I didn’t see the also,” 
she said, ‘‘and I never saw a picture of one 
and wanted so much to know what he looks 
like.” ‘‘There’s no animal called the also,” 
said her father. ‘‘ Where did youhear about 
it?” “It’s on the bill-board on Main Street,” 
said Effie, Sure enough, when they reached 
the bill-board, her father found that the 
poster read: ‘Magnificent collection. of 
wild animals. A black bear and a white 
also.”’ 


The central arch of the Brandenburg 
Gate in Berlin is sacred to the Kaiser, and 
no one else is allowed to walk or ride under 
it. Recently, however, a wealthy American, 
who owns a motor car very similar to the 
Kaiser’s, succeeded in passing under the 
arch before his identity was discovered. 
He was arrested and fined two hundred 
marks. Without hesitation he negligently 
threw down on the desk four hundred- 
mark notes. ‘‘But that is twice as much 
as your fine,” said the judge. ‘I know it,” 
replied the Yankee. “You see, I’m going 
back the same way.” 
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SS" Underground 
TESTE PHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
© RAINS No Files. No Litter. No Odors. 


‘| Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
teed. Circular free. 


Sold direct from emg 


. Guaran' i 
C. H. Srzpuemson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 
DR. BATES SANATORIUM, Jamestown, R. I. 


Established 1891 
On the shores of Narragansett Bay, opposite Newport. 
A private institution for the scientific treatment of chronic dis- 
eases. Nervous cases a specialty. Electricity, hy: erapy 
and massage. Address, DR. W. LINCOLN BATES, <* 
Long distance Telephone, Jamestown 909]. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. n.u. 

A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLaytTon, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 
Elective courses leading to the Univer- 
sity degrees of 8.T.B., S.T.M., A.M., pes 


Ph.D. Students paying the full fee may 
take without extra charge appropriate courses 
offered in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. For particulars address The Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, 2 Divinity 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR, 20¥8. Le 


and healthful, in one of New England’s mos i 
dential villages. Imstructors Se parses 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmi I. For 
catalog, address. Dr. G. R. WurtE, Wellesley » Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


56 WALL ST. 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 


Telephone, 13x Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 31st year, Septem! 
23,1012. Regular five-year course for or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, Preparatory 
ment for Younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the school 
morning in September, at other times by appointment, 
George H Browne, A.M., Princi 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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